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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 

HE contest with which the new Admin- 

istration opens was undoubtedly fore- 
seen by the President. It is a contest pro- 
voked and led by the men whose leadership 
has brought the party to which they profess 
peculiar devotion into imminent peril. It 
is a leadership which would foster sectional 
hate as political capital, and which depends 
upon the bribery of the civil service as the 
basis of party organization. Had it been 
the general conviction that this leadership 
would control the Administration, as the 
Democrats constantly asserted, there would 
have been no question to refer to a Commis- 
sion, for the Democratic victory would have 
been decisive. There were the usual sto- 
ries, after the Cincinnati Convention, of the 
bargain and understanding by which Gov- 
ernor HAYEs had been nominated. There 
were foolish Republicans who believed them, 
and wily Democrats who repeated them. 
Governor HAYEs was nominated because no 
other of the candidates could be, and his 
sincerest support came from the reform wing 
of the party. He was nominated without a 
single pledge or promise. He owed nothing 
to any man or clique in the Convention. 
The Ohio delegation, personally most friend- 
ly to him, presented his name because it was 
instructed todo so. But the old party man- 
agers did not doubt that he would prove to 
be wax in their hands. They were sure 
that he could not withstand “the party,” 
and they had a very comfortable assurance 
that they were the party. 

The letter of acceptance they regarded, 
of course, as stuff. A little experience, they 
had no doubt, would bring the candidate to 
reason. Fortunately Governor HAYEs, ac- 
customed both to military and to civil life, 
was not, in the managerial sense, a politi- 
cian. He was a Republican of convictions 
and of courage. He meant what he said in 
his letter, and he said that he meant it. 
Both parties had put his sentiments into 
their platforms. Platforms are usually con- 
sidered to be rubbish. But platforms al- 
ways show what the managers believe to 
be the drift of public sentiment. They were 
right in supposing that there was a general 
demand for reform in the sense of purifi- 
cation of politics, and it was the general 
conviction that Governor HAYES meant re- 
form, and that reform was more practicable 
under his administration than under the 
Democrats, that gave him almost a solid 
North at the polls. Indeed, the only serious 
argument against him was that he would 
be merely a new figure-head of what was 
called “Grantism.” He was represented as 
only a mask of the old leadership, and it 
was stoutly asserted that he would prove 
to be the puppet of politicians who were 
distrusted in their own party. This, we 
say, was the only serious objection, and 
this did undoubtedly divert many thousand 
votes of Republicans who thought it im- 
possible for him to take an independent 
position. 

It is very hard for an old politician to be- 
lieve that a party man may have political 
convictions which he will not yield to what 
is called party necessity. The President is 
a man of tranquil temperament, of self-re- 
liance, and of gentlemanly honor. He has 
studied public opinion, and he has experi- 
ence of politicians. He came to Washing- 
ton and was inaugurated. He repeated in 
his address the sentiments of his letter. He 
nominated a cabinet which was a guarantee 
of his good faith. The theory that he would 
be a figure-head and a mask and a lump of 
wax, that he would permit his confidential 
advisers to be selected by those who dis- 
trusted him and meant to control him, sud- 
denly vanished, Here was a President who 








was more of a patriot than a partisan, who 
regarded public questions with the humane 
eye of statesmanship, more mindful of the 
general welfare than of party or personal 
advantage. Yet he had proposed principles 
only, not measures, and principles which 
his party has always professed, when the 
attack was made, and by implication, by 
innuendo, by assumption, he and his policy, 
as yet unknown, were denounced to the 
country. The effort was made to discredit 
him with his party before a single measure 
was proposed; and the party whip was 
cracked for the double purpose of coercing 
him to the will of the old leadership, and of 
exciting against him in advance the sus- 
picion of his political friends. 

This contest, of course, will be a test of 
the quality of the President. We shall be 
sorely surprised and disappointed if he 
yields, and those who know him best are 
surest of his tenacity and fidelity. Events 
move so rapidly that much may happen be- 
fore these words are read. Those who an- 
ticipate “Johnsonizing” are, of course, lu- 
dicrously deceived. The position taken by 
the President, if firmly and wisely held, 
might ultimately lead to a reconstruction 
of parties, but not to ratting. The strong 
Republican sentiment which sustains him 
is the best hope of the country. He will be 
true to it, and it will be true to him. In 
his letter of acceptance and in his inaugural 
address President HAYEs says nothing that 
the truest Republicans do not demand. He 
says nothing that the highest interests of 
the country do not require. There is not a 
word in either which the poorest negro or 
the richest white man ought not to be glad 
to hear. The insinuation that he would 
betray Union men or any other men any 
where in the country is an insult that harms 
bim who offers it, not him at whom it is 
cast. Republicans have begun the attack 
upon the President. But surely he is en- 
titled to the sympathy and support of all 
good citizen.bray<il he does something to 
forfeit them. When men are nominated to 
office who are unworthy, or when measures 
are proposed that are wrong or unwise, it 
will be time to raise a voice of warning. 
But when the President says: 

“ The evils which afflict the Southern States can only 
be removed or remedied by the united and harmoni- 
ous efforts of both races, actuated by motives of mu- 
tual sympathy and regard; and while in duty bound 
and fully determined to protect the rights of all by 
every constitutional means at the disposal of my Ad- 
ministration, I am sincerely anxious to use every le- 
gitimate influence in favor of honest and efficient local 
self-government as the true resource of those States 
for the promotion of the contentment and prosperity 
of their citizens. In the effort I shall make to accom- 
plish this purpose, I ask the cordial co-operation of 
all who cherish an interest in the welfare of the coun- 
try, trusting that party ties and the prejudice of race 
will be freely surrendered in behalf of the great pur- 
pose to be accomplished ;” 
and when he adds: 

“T ask the attention of the public to the paramount 
necessity of reform in our civil service, a reform not 
merely as to certain abuses and practices of so-called 
official patronage which have come to have the sanc- 
tion of usage in the several departments of our gov- 
ernment, but a change in the system of appointment 
itself—a reform that shall be thorough, radical, and 
complete, a return to the principles and practices of 
the founders of the government. They neither expect- 
ed nor desired from public officers any partisan serv- 
ices. They meant that public officers should owe their 
whole service to the government and to the people. 
They meant that the officer should be secure in his 
tenure as Jong as his personal character remained un- 
tarnished and the performance of his duties satisfac- 
tory. They held that appointments to office were not 
to be made nor expected merely as rewards for parti- 
san services, nor merely on the nomination of mem- 
bers of Congress as being entitled in any respect to 
the control of such appointments,” 
we believe that the country heartily and 
joyfully responds, Amen! 








THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


THE inaugural address of President HAYEs 
has most pleasantly impressed the country. 
Its tone is patriotic in the highest degree. 
It is manly and sincere, and it indicates a 
new spirit in the conduct of public affairs. 
It is not the appeal nor the promise of a 
mere partisan, and it foreshadows a policy 
which, so far as it is carried out, will com- 
mand the sympathy and support of men of 
all parties in the degree that they are able 
to free themselves from party prejudice. 
The President, of course, does not discuss 
details or measures. But he properly and 
plainly announces the spirit in which they 
will be considered and decided, without in- 
dicating any extravagance of statement or 
of expectation. He knows, as all who have 
really reflected upon the subjects know, that 
there is no short and easy method either for 
the settlement of the Southern question or 
for the reform of the system of the civil 
service. Both of these great questions are 
full of practical difficulties. There must nec- 
essarily be many baftled efforts and much 
disappointment in treating them, and both 
require patience, courage, firmness, and good 
humor. The happy augury of the address 
is that its author is evidently conscious of 
this, that he has counted the cost, and the 
earnest of success is his evident conscious- 
ness of the gravity of the task. 
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There have been few inaugural addresses 
superior to that of President Hayes in min- 
gled wisdom, force, and moderation of state- 
ment. And it is one of the happy facts of 
the occasion that the fiery partisan contest 
of the last nine months ends in the acces- 
sion of a President whose first words tend 
to allay fury and to placate passion. That 
they should not be grateful to those who 
are partisans only, whether Republican or 
Democrat, is but natural, and we mistake 
the man if he did not anticipate precisely 
such a result. General GRANT’s first acts as 
President aroused the same partisan suspi- 
cion and opposition, and the pressure was 
applied, to which he succumbed. The test 
of the essential quality of his successor will 
be his ability to resist that pressure, and to 
compel those who urge it to respect his con- 
stitutional power and authority. The Sen- 
ate, partly associated with the President in 
the executive department, has gradually 
encroached upon his legitimate rights, un- 
til it has absorbed much of the executive 
power, and has limited its independence. 
The abuses of practice are such that a few 
Senators of a President’s own party can ef- 
fectually check or totally block his policy, 
and apparently force him to the alternative 
of compromise or failure. 

The general policy indicated in the inau- 
gural address, however, is unquestionably 
that which is approved by the intelligence 
and patriotism of the whole country, and 
the President may be sure that he is in 
hearty accord with the sentiment of that 
vast and powerful multitude who are not 
“ politicians” nor office-seekers. He knows 
undoubtedly that he could not announce a 
policy that would be equally acceptable to 
the bitter Republican partisan and to the 
Republican patriot. He has already heard, 
and he probably expects often to hear, that 
he contemplates the monstrous crime of 
buying peace at the South by betraying the 
negro to the Ku-Klux and the bulldozer, and 
that he intends to fill the publie service 
with Copperheads and rebels. But he is 
not a novice in public life. He has doubt- 
less learned to distinguish between partisan 
fever and patriotic warmth. The former is 
very fierce and evanescent. The latter is 
vital. In the wise and honorable and hu- 
mane policy indicated in his address the 
President may count upon the support of 
the mass of his countrymen. 








THE THING TO BE REFORMED. 


Ir used to be said of slavery that it was 
morally worse for the master than for the 
slave. In the same way, it may now be said 
of our civil service system that it is more 
degrading to those who control than tc those 
who receive patronage. We propose in this 
article to give a recent illustration of that 
truth. 

Senator Roscoe CoNKLING, of New York, 
was last year a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination to the Presidency. He is 
an able, high-spirited man, and an intense 
partisan, who had been the foremost friend 
and defender of President GRaNT through 
thick and thin, and a recognized leader in 
the general policy that had brought Repub- 
lican ascendency into grave peril, including 
especially the prostitution of the civil serv- 
ice to personal political ends. For a reform 
of that service which, within reasonable lim- 
its, should remove it from merely partisan 
control, Mr. CONKLING had and has only su- 
perb scorn. He holds in its extreme sense 
the doctrine of Mr. Marcy, that to the victor 
belong the spoils of his enemy, and he has 
never failed to carry the doctrine into prac- 


_ tice. In the condition of feeling among Re- 


publicans a year ago, nothing would more 
surely have overthrown the party than the 
nomination of Mr. CONKLING. This was per- 
ceived by a large body of Republicans in 
New York, many of whom were not, in the 
ordinary sense, politicians, while many oth- 
ers were politicians of experience, whose 
hostility to the Senator was largely due to 
personal politics. The opposition, therefore, 
had no other mutual understanding than 
arose from agreement that the nomination 
of Mr. CONKLING would be a fatal mistake, 
and it had no organization whatever. The 
Senator and his friends, however, were thor- 
oughly organized. For four years he had 
absolutely controlled the national patronage 
in the State. The late President felt deeply 
indebted to him, and was anxious to serve 
him. The chairman of the State Committee 
of his party was Mr. ALonzo B. CORNELL, 
who politically knew the State thoroughly, 
and was a quiet, cool manager, who had 
brought the party to a high state of dis- 
cipline, but who was too exclusively a par- 
tisan to be a really wise political leader. 
Mr. CORNELL had been made Surveyor of 
the port by Senator Conxiinc. He had 
subsequently resigned the office, presuma- 
bly with the Senator’s appfoval, and was 
elected to the Assembly, where he was chos- 
en Speaker for the session in which Mr. 
CONKLING was re-elected to the Senate. It 





was well understood that Mr. CORNELL was 
desirous of political advancement, and that 
Mr. CONKLING would befriend him. Senator 
CONKLING was thus a year ago the head of 
the party “machine” in the State, which 
was in admirable working order, while Mr. 
CORNELL was his most efficient lieutenant. 

So perfect was the party discipline and 
subordination supposed to be that when Re- 
publicans of the Union League Club, of the 
highest character and standing, passed reso- 
lutions condemning the prostitution of the 
public service to personal ends, Mr. CORNELL, 
in a private dispatch to Mr. CONKLING, which 
was immediately published, characterized 
the resolutions as “ impudent declarations.” 
The CorRNELL State Committee had called the 
Convention to select delegates to Cincinnati 
to meet in March. The entire power of 
the “machine” was turned to secure a unan- 
imous delegation for Mr. ConKLING. But 
nearly a third of the Convention was found 
to be opposed to his nomination, and it was 
made evident to the country that the Re- 
publicans of New York were by no means 
unanimous in his support. The moral of 
that Convention was that conceded ability 
and absolute command of the patronage and 
of the “machine” do not suffice to secure ab- 
solute control of a party—a truth which 
the “machine” may profitably ponder. At 
Cincinnati Mr. CONKLING received ninety- 
six out of seven hundred and fifty-six votes. 
Of these ninety-six, sixty-nine were from 
New York, and of these sixty-nine at least 
twenty or thirty were given to Mr. ConK- 
LING unwillingly. Even his sincere sup- 
porters treated him in the Convention with 
signal discourtesy. For while the names of 
the other chief candidates who had been 
nominated were formally withdrawn, his 
name was dropped without a word. During 
the summer and autumn Mr. CONKLING was 
seriously and painfully ill, and he was able 
to take no other part in the campaign than 
to make one able speech, which simply pre- 
sented the issue between the two parties, 
without reference to candidates. In Sep- 
tember the State Convention met. Mr. Cor- 
NELL had decided to solicit the nomination 
as Governor. He had carefully used the 
power of the “machine” to secure the Con- 
vention, and he was known to be Senator 
CONKLING’s candidate. But defeat became 
so certain, should his name be presented, 
that at the last moment it was withdrawn. 
Unfortunately for him, it was presented for 
the Lieutenant-Governorship, and its with- 
drawal was forced in the Convention. The 
result was that the Senator and his lieu- 
tenant, although in apparently complete 
possession of the “machine,” found them- 
selves unable to dictate the action of the 
party. Their defeat was overwhelming, and 
their mortification complete. 

Mr. CONKLING was still Senator, however, 
and Mr. CoRNELL was still chairman of the 
State Committee. He conducted the cam- 
paign of his fortunate rival for the Govern- 
orship, and that rival was defeated by a 
large majority. The prolonged uncertainty 
as to the Presidency followed. If the Re- 
publican candidate should succeed, he was 
pledged to the reform which the CONKLING- 
CORNELL interest despised. But although 
the Senator and his lieutenant had learned 
that all the miserable peddling of patronage 
could not insure control, they resolved that 
their power should at least be felt as pun- 
ishment. And no one who believes with 
those gentlemen that the civil service ought 
to be an affair of political truck and dicker, 
a system of party rewards and penalties, can 
logically quarrel with Mr. CONKLING and Mr. 
CoRNELL for using all their power to fill all 
the offices with their adherents—a business 
in which they were eagerly engaged during 
the last days of the late administration, 
with the late President as their ally. They 
had discovered at the State Convention that 
important parts of the “machine” were out 
of order. The difficulty was twofold. The 
holders of some of the chief offices, such as 
the Attorney of the Southern District and 
the Appraiser of New York, for various rea- 
sons had ventured to oppose the nomination 
of Mr. CORNELL. They, of course, could not 
complain if they should be crushed by a 
system that they approved. There were 
others who had been found wanting either 
in zeal or success in the return of CORNELL 
delegates. The first step, therefore, must 
be “weeding out.” The public offices that 
had been filled for private interests must be 
filled with new incumbents for the same 
purposes. The “courtesy of the Senate” 
forbids inquiry into the reasons of removal. 
If the Senator from the State in which the 
appoiutment is to be made is satisfied with 
the nomination, and there is no personal 
objection, it is confirmed. Senator Conk- 
LInG had, therefore, only to ask President 
Grant to make certain nominations. The 
President would assent, the Senate would 
confirm, the office would be filled, and 
President Hayes could do nothing. He 
might nominate another person, but the 
tenure of office act and the courtesy of the 
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Senate would enable Senator CONKLING’sS 
incumbent to smile at his futile efforts. 
’Tis the most perfect system upon the plan- 
et, quoth Senator Morton. 

During the last weeks of the Grant ad- 
ministration the work proceeded briskly. 
The Naval Officer at New York, a faithful 
supporter of the Senator, who in the ver- 
nacular of the civil service had had “his 
share,” was compelled to resign, and Mr. 
CoRNELL was put in his place. Then the 
purge proceeded. It has been considered 
courteous even among the devotees of the 
spoils system to leave the offices of which 
the commissions expire with the Adminis- 
tration to be filled by the Administration 
that succeeds. But the thrifty laborers in 
this work remembered JOHN ADAMs’s “ mid- 
night judges,” and they not only filled of- 
fices whose term expired with the Adminis- 
tration, but those which continued beyond 
the 4th of March. While they were greed- 
ily engaged, however, a new danger appear- 
ed, which the CONKLING-CORNELL interest 
sought to avert by what we are compelled 
to call an indecent proceeding. It secretly 
circulated a petition through the State ask- 
ing Mr. Hayes to appoint as one of his con- 
fidential advisers a gentleman of whom he 
had probably never heard, and who was 
certainly unknown to the country. If a 
President wishes advice in the selection of 
his confidential counselors, he will undoubt- 
edly ask for it. But there can be nothing 
more impertinent than to obtrude such ad- 
vice without his request, and especially in 
the private interest of other persons; and 
that nothing should be wanting to the im- 
propriety of the proceeding in this instance, 
the request was presented to President 
Hayes by the gentleman who nominated 
Mr. CONKLING in the Convention at Cincin- 
nati, and who has just been appointed by 
Mr. Conkiine’s favor to the office from 
which an opponent of Mr. CORNELL was re- 
moved at the expiration of his term. The 
gentleman had been of undoubted service in 
the election of Mr. HaYEs as Governor of 
Ohio in 1875, and as the Governor's sense of 
personal obligation might be sapposed to 
make it more difficult under such cireum- 
stances to decline the request, Senator 
CONKLING ingeniously selected Mr. Attor- 
ney Stewart L. WooprorpD to present the 
petition. The object was to keep out of 
the cabinet a man of national renown and 
of masterly ability, the New Yorker who 
had been instinctively and universally des- 
ignated as the fittest official successor of 
Mr. SEWARD and Mr. Fisu, and to place in 
it a gentleman from New York, known to 
those who know him at all politically, only 
as a diligent friend of Senator CONKLING. 
President Hayes declined. 

Among the important offices to be secured 
by this “thorough” reconstruction by Sen- 
ator CONKLING was the Marshalship of the 
Southern District. The Marshal, a man of 
the highest character, and so efficient and 
careful an officer that a committee of his 
political opponents reported that they could 
find no fault with his official conduct, al- 
though friendly to Mr. CONKLING, was not a 
politician, but merely an admirable public 
servant. He had been Deputy under the 
previous Marshal, and when the Marshal 
was transferred to another position the Dep- 
uty was promoted. He came in under the 
rules of the civil service, the only promi- 
nent officer in New York who did so, and 
his administration was so efficient and ex- 
cellent that, as we said, even his political 
opponents could not find fault with it. In 
the place of Ropert Murray and Isalan 
RYNDERS Senator CONKLING found an hon- 
orable gentleman and a thoroughly capable 
officer, whose credentials were his personal 
character and his fitness for the office; and 
although the courts and the bar, that had 
the most intimate official relations with the 
Marshal, asked his retention, Senator CoNK- 
LING turned him out peremptorily, after the 
Marshal had spurned a secret proposition, 
that purported to come from the late Presi- 
dent, that if he would resign he should enjoy 
the emoluments of his office until the expi- 
ration of his term. He asked if there were 
personal or official charges against him ; and 
Senator CONKLING assured him that there 
were none whatever; that his removal im- 
plied no reflection upon his character; that 
it was merely “ politics;” but that he had 
come in very easily, that he had enjoyed his 
share, and ought to be satisfied, since the 
average political life of man was not more 
than twenty-five years, and he had enjoyed 
the Deputyship and the Marshalship for six 
years. The Senator bowed courteously, and 
put in the Marshal’s place a politician noted 
only for his fidelity to Mr. CoRNELL, and 
the Marshal immediately appointed another 
“worker” as his Deputy in place of the 
thoroughly efficient and accomplished offi- 
cer who, in case of a legitimate vacancy in 
the Marshalship, would, under any reason- 
able and honorable system, have been pro- 
moted. It is a wretched but instructive 
history. But no one, we repeat, who holds 
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to the present system of the civil service 
ought to complain. If these offices are the 
proper rewards of “carrying primaries” and 
doing hard and dirty party work, then char- 
acter, capacity, experience, and fitness ought 
to give way to the talents which the dirty 
work demands. But it should not be sur- 
prising that under such a system the word 
“ office-holder” has become a reproach, or 
that so many of the best men in office, in- 
stead of feeling themselves to be engaged 
in en honorable career, are secretly ashamed 
of their position, and anxious to escape; 
while others are busily making hay while 
the sun shines, and recommending them- 
selves to their masters by the proper “ work” 
at the primary and in the convention. 

How pernicious the system is, is shown 
in the pitiful spectacle of a man of the 
ability, the personal integrity, the haughty 
spirit of Roscoe CONKLING, stooping from 
his great place to work so despicable. He 
can not wonder that the sympathy and 
support of those in his party with whom he 
would naturally associate are withheld from 
him, and that his warmest supporters are 
not his peers, but those whom his breath 
has made. The system which he sustains 
is a degradation of the public service which 
every honorable man in public life should 
withstand. It makes the civil service not 
a career but an opportunity for plunder. 
Necessarily it corrupts politics. The public 
is defrauded ; office becomes mere “ spoils.” 
The eager passions of vast multitudes are 
inflamed at every election with the hope 
of seizing it. The demoralization that en- 
sues is incaleulable, and the peril to our 
whole system of government is plain. The 
fury of the expiring hours of the late Cou- 
gress, and the dangerous uncertainty of the 
last four months, were not chiefly due to 
horror of fraud, but to the madness of baf- 
fled greediness for the spoils. The angry 
hostility that greets the opening of the ad- 
ministration of President Hayes is largely 
due to the same causes. All patriotic and 
sensible citizens, who know that the system 
whose practical operation we have now de- 
scribed is one of the chief causes of party 
fury and of public corruption, will unite in 
cordially sustaining the President in his de- 
termination to do something to reform it. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 

Very few persons know how limited is 
the President’s power to effect, alone, a re- 
form in the civil service. President Hayes 
repeats in his inaugural address the opin- 
ions and the words of his letter of accept- 
ance. He makes no promises, but he asks 
public attention to the paramount impor- 
tance of the question, and declares that by 
the declarations of their platforms both par- 
ties are committed to its support. His own 
views are known, and he has selected for 
his cabinet at least two gentlemen who are 
in sympathy with him, Mr. Scuvurz intro- 
duced a stringent bill into the Senate for 
the regulation of appointments, and he has 
been an eloquent advocate of reform before 
the people. Mr. Evarrs, in his speech at 
Cooper Institute just before the election, 
said: 

“The future question of this country is precisely 
that—how we are to curb the power of the immense 
range of office-holders over the politics of the country. 
They are killing all the statesmen; they are belittling 
all the issues ; they are discrediting all parties ; they are 
injuring all politics. But it is not a thing to be done 
ina day. The vicious circle has been keenly touched 
by Governor Haves in his straigutforward letter of ac- 
ceptance—the vicious circle by which the placemen 
make the Congressmen and the Congressmen make 
the placemen, and both leave the people out ; and the 
first ground of my confidence in any physician to cure 
an ill or heal a wound is to be sure that he knows 
where the ill is and where the wound is.” 


It is often said that it is a purely exec- 
utive reform, and that, if the President 
chooses, it can be effected. Undoubtedly 
nomination to office, and in many cases the 
appointment, are executive functions. But 
in all the more important positions, includ- 
ing all post-offices of which the salary is a 
thousand dollars or more, the consent of the 
Senate is necessary, while all the subordi- 
nate appointments in custom-houses and 
post-offices are made either by the local 
chief, or by the head of the department 
upon the nomination of the local chief. 
Thus, as General Grant found, the power 
of the President is seriously limited. And 
even if he should insist in important offices 
upon his own method of selecting the candi- 
dates for nomination, the Senate could de- 
cline to confirm, and compel him to with- 
draw the nomination, or to nominate another 
person, or to leave the office vacant. In one 
instance General GRANT nominated un im- 
portant officer who was not acceptable to 
the Senator from the State in which the of- 
fice was to be exercised, and the Senator 
defeated the nomination. Grant declined 
to name the Senator’s candidate, and nomi- 
nated another. He, in turn, was defeated by 
the Senator, and still the President declined 
to yield. For more than a year the office 
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was left vacant, and a compromise appoint- 
ment was finally made. 

President Hayes will undoubtedly en- 
counter the most resolute opposition to a 
faithful enforcement of his principles upon 
this subject. The pleas for the present 
abuse are many and plausible. It confers 
upon members of Congress a power and an 
importance which they will not willingly 
renounce, and it is the conviction and asser- 
tion of the great mass of working politicians 
that a party can not be maintained if the 
offices are not distributed as rewards of zeal 
and labor. The weight of this argument, 
however, “depends upon its application.” 
So far as selfishness is involved, the “ ins” 
of a party in power holding this principle 
will fight as hard as the “ outs” of the other 
party. But if the party which is out of 
power holds the principle that experience, 
honesty, and capacity should be the tenure, 
then the party which is “in” will have the 
advantage, even if it rejects the principle. 
And it is just here that the disadvantage is 
seen of regarding it as exclusively an ex- 
ecutive reform. The Constitution author- 
izes the President to appoint two classes of 
officers; the highest class, such as embas- 
sadors, ministers, judges, etc., and all others 
whose appointment is not especially pro- 
vided for in the Constitution, but all these 
only with the consent of the Senate. The 
other class is “ such inferior officers” as Con- 
gress may authorize him alone to appoint. 
This latter class is entirely subject to his 
discretion, and he may determine in what 
way he will ascertain the fitness of an ap- 
plicant. But as this is the only class of 
appointments over which he has exclusive 
power, it is obvious that if his method of 
ascertaining requires an appropriation, Con- 
gress may practically nullify it, as it did the 
plan of General GRANT. 

So great and radical a change of system 
can not be accomplished in a day or a year, 
and however faithful the President may be, 
it must have its foundation in public sen- 
timent, because that alone can affect the 
Senate, which shares with him the chief 
appointing power, and the House, which 
must consent to any necessary appropri- 
ation. We presume that the new Adminis- 
tration will make no general “sweep.” As 
vacancies occur, they will be filled by re- 
appointment, if there be no valid objection, 
or by appointment which is not determined 
solely by the usual considerations. Remov- 
als, we suppose, will be decided by the same 
general principle. The unfaithful and the 
incapable, and those who have prostituted 
their positions to politics in a manner in- 
compatible with a sound service devoted 
wholly to its proper duties, will naturally 
be in great danger. The President, how- 
ever, may decide that it is not practicable 
for him to attempt to undo all the mischief 
that may have been done previously, and 
may think it is his duty to confine himself 
to preventing further mischief of the same 
kind. This is a point which he will un- 
doubtedly consider. 

PERSONAL. 

Tue Boston Traveller regards Madcap Violet as 
the best of Mr. BLack’s stories, with the single 
exception of Three Feathers, and justly says that 
novels like his, aside from the entertainment 
they afford, are “useful in the preservation of 
much that is valuable, but which historians 
rarely condescend to notice. Mr. BLack is do- 
ing for these times what THackeray and Dick- 
eN8, LyTTon and BeaconsFie.p, did for an ear- 
lier contemporary period, and what Fre_pine 
and SMo.LLet? did for the opening years of the 
Georgian era, now almost as extinct as the age 
of the ANTONINES....Our century will be the 
best known of all the centuries that are within 
the circle of civilization, simply because much 
of its best writing, the work of men and women 
of genius, and amounting to whole libraries, has 
been devoted to works of fiction—but fiction 
that is full of truth.” 

—The pleasure of thinking that in relieving 
the needy we may entertain angels unawares is 
often marred by a distressing uncertainty as to 
the quality of the supposed angels, and the lo- 
cality (whether high or low) whence they bail. 
This reflection is apropos of a recent incident. 
A young man representing himself to be the 
son of a prominent Western publisher appeared, 
a short time since, in the counting-room of a 
New York book firm, and asked for the advance 
of sufficient funds on his father’s account to 
take him home, as he had unexpectedly got 
out of money. His replies to certain questions 
about his father’s partners awakened the suspi- 
cion that he was the wrong kind of angel to be 
entertained, and he was politely informed that 
no advance could be made to him unless he 
could prove the relationship he claimed. Ad- 
mitting the propriety of this course, the youn 
man ape and has not since been hear 
from. To make assurance doubly sure, the West- 
ern publisher was written to, and the sequel to 
the story will be found in the following extracts 
from his reply, which we are permitted to give 
for the benetit of all whom it may concern: 
“ That's a nice joke to get off on an old bache- 
lor! We,m rtners and myself, have neither 
chick nor child about the whole establishment. 
You may rest assured that if any individual calls 
on you, no matter how good-looking he is, and 
represents himself to be a son of us, jointly or 
severally, he is certainly an impostor....I pre- 
sume this is the same scamp who has been 
raising the wind in New York by ae 
himself to be the son of several prominent citi- 
zens of this place, and, I am sorry to say, he has 
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met with some success. I am much obliged to 
you for the attention shown him on my account, 
and pleased to know he did not succeed, If I 
ever, in the far distant future, ask one of my sons 
to call on you, I will give him such credentials, 
and he will be such a nice fellow, too, that I 
+ a doubt as to the reception you will give 
iim. 

—A lady connected with the Chinese embas 
sy in London is named “The Tottering Lily 
of Fascination.” All on account of her little 
pinched-up feet. 

—M. Micne er, the historian, and author of 
Priests, Women, and Families, La Femme, L’ Oiseau, 
L) Insecte, etc., vas left behind him a voluminous 
diary full of personal anecdotes of the men of his 
day. His widow is engaged in preparing the 
MS. for the press. 

—M. Gatayes, a writer, a dandy, and a profess 
or of the harp, is dead. Madame Récamier was 
one of his pupils. His Parisian home was most 
eccentrically furnished. His rooms were car 
peted with the skins of his favorite horses, and 
the walls ornamented with the heads of his pet 
dogs, besides a choice collection of bows, ar- 
rows, ete. 

—The London World says: ‘‘ The members of 
the Chinese embassy were as much delighted 
with Madame Tussavp's as a farmer during 
cattle-show week could be, and declared it to be 
the most magnificent spectacle they had wit 
nessed in the land of the barbarians. It is prob 
able that they would have displayed less en 
thusiasm had not a fortunate ignorance of the 
language prevented their full appreciation of a 
yassing cabman’s remark—‘ Look ‘ere, Brit; 
ere’s all the images broke loose and a-coming 
out for a walk !’”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 


Tur Forty-fourth Congress finally adjourned at noon 
on Sunday, the 4th, after a nearly continuous session 
of twenty-four hours. All the general appropriation 
bills were passed except the Army Bill and the River 
and Harbor Bill. The proposed Pacific and Brazilian 
mail subsidies were rejected, the fast mail was lost, 
and the President's salary was left at $50,000 a year. 
The Resumption Bill was postponed by the Senate 
until next winter. Mr. Proctor Knott's resolution 
declaring Tilden and Hendricks legally elected was 
adopted by a party vote. The point of disagreement 
on the Army Appropriation Bill was the House amend- 
ment that no part of the money should be used in 
connection with troops employed in interfering be- 
tween the rival Governors in Louisiana and South 
Carolina. The last hours of the House were charac- 
terized by great confusion. 

A special session of the United States Senate was 
opened on the Sth. Senator Ferry was re-elected Pres- 
ident pro tem, The new members were sworn in, ex- 
cepting those whose elections are contested, and Mr. 
Grover, of Oregon, who was not present. Vice-Presi- 
dent Wheeler was introduced, and assumed the chair 
after making a short address.—On the 6th, the admis- 
sion of Sovthern Senators was debated through the 
entire session. Mr. Lamar was admitted, only two 
Senators voting against him.—On the 7th, President 
Hayes sent to the Senate the following cabinet nomi- 
natione: William M. Evarta, Secretary of State; Sen- 
ator Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury ; George W. 
M‘Crary, Secretary of War; KR. M. Thompson, Secretary 
of the Navy; Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior ; 
D. M. Key, Postmaster-General ; and General Devens, 
Attorney-General. The nominations were all laid on 
the table, to be referred to committees when the com- 
mittees are appointed. The case of Senator-elect Kel- 
logg was referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. The case of the rival claimants from South 
Carolina, Corbin and Butler, was also referred.—On 
the 8th, the Senate confirmed the nomination of Sen- 
ator Sherman as Secretary of the Treasury. Senators 
Morgan, of Alabama, and Grover, of Oregon, were ad 
mitted to seats after considerable debate.—On the 9th, 
the Senate standing and select committees were ap- 
pointed. The credentials of Mr. Eustis, claiming a 
teat as Senator from Louisiana, were referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. The charges 
against Senator Grover were referred to the same com- 
mittee at his own request. The cabinet nominations 
were referred to appropriate committees. 

The coroner's jury in the case of the Ashtabula dis- 
aster has rendered a verdict censuring the railroad 
company. 

President Hayes and Vice-President Wheeler were 
publicly inangarated on the Sth. An account of th 
ceremonies is _— on page 230. 

The Republican State Convention of Rhode Island, 
on the 8th, nominated General Van Zandt for Governor, 
and Albert C. Howard for Lieutenant-Governor. 

Several disasters occurred during the week. On th: 
Sth, the Bateman House, at Karns City, Pennsylvania, 
was destroyed by fire, and seven persons were burned 
to death.—A very destructive fire took place, on th« 
night of the 6th, in the six-story iron block on Bond 
Street near Broadway, in this city, known as the Wa! 
tham Building, occupied by the American Watch Com- 
pany, the Gorham Manufacturing Company, and many 
jewelers, The total loss amounted to nearly $2,000,000 
—During a mission of Jesuits in St. Francie Xavier's 
Church fn West Sixteenth Street, in this city, on th« 
evening of the 8th, the shriek of a hysterical woma: 
in one of the galleries, followed by a cry of fire, caused 
a panic among the congregation. In attempting to 
escape down a narrow and winding stairway a woman 
fell. Others fell over her, and before the desperate 
rush could be restrained, six women and a little boy 





Revrer's dispatch from Paris says that, in a cabinet 
council held to consider the amendment of the press 
law, President M‘Mahon said he must insist on the re- 
tention of the clause relative to defamation of foreigu 
sovereigns. 

The Political Correspondence, of Vienna, publishes a 
letter from St. Petersburg stating that the Chancellor 
of the Empire, Prince Gortchakoff, has instructed 
Count Schouvaloff, the Russian minister to Great Brit- 
ain, to urge the British cabinet to reply to the Russian 
circular of the 8ist of January last. Count Schouva- 
loff is simultaneously instructed to explain Russia's 
views as follows: Either of the powers, and especially 
England, is to consider the treaty of 1556 as binding, 
notwithstanding the Porte’s rejection of the decisions 
of the Conference, or Russia will regard the Porte's 
rights derived from the treaty as annulled. In the firet 
case, Russia claims that the powers must co-operate to 
bring about the Porte’s complete acceptance of the 
resolutions in the original form in which they were 
ado; at the preliminary conferences at Constanti- 
nople, and thus every means be afforded Russia of 
avoiding warlike complications, If, however, the sig- 
natory powers still remain inactive, Russia will consid- 
er that they renounce insisting upon the obligations 
of Turkey and also Tarkish rights. Russia will ac- 
cordingly declare the treaty of Paris null and void as 
affecting herself, and reserve to herself the right of 
independent action. Similar instructions have been 
sent to the Russian embaseadors at Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, and Rome. 5 

An explosion took place, on the 8th, in the Worces- 
ter Colliery, near Swansea. All the miners were at 
work at the time. Sixteen dead bodies have thus far 

n removed. 

The Greek ministry has resigned, in consequence of 
the vote of censure passed upon it by the Chamber for 
granting an illegal pension. 
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OUR NEW PRESIDENT—VICE-PRESIDENT WHEELER TAKING THE OATH IN THE SENATE-CHAMBER.—Fnom a Sxetcu sy Tueo. R. Davis.—[See Pace 230 


OUR NEW PRESIDENT—PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AT NIGHT, MARCH 5.—From a Skercu 1x Taz Warre House Grouxps sy Tuo. R. Davis.—{Sre Pace 230.) 
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EVER SO TO “ANCIENT FRAUDS”—A BUOY TO WARD OFF SOUTHERN NAVIGATORS FROM “A SNARE AND A DELUSION.” 

Tue Charleston News and Courier says: “There are signs in Washington that the Northern Democrats are dissatisfied with the conduct of the Southern Congressmen. What these 
Northern Democrats fear, whatever it is, will not be made impossible of occurrence by denunciation of the South, The South has been true as steel to the National Democracy f Wade 
Hampton, free from the incumbrance of the Tilden electoral ticket, would have been elected Governor of South Carolina by 10,000 majority... .They hazarded every thing for the Northern 
Democracy. In return, no, single thing was done by the National Democracy to help us in our mortal struggle. 


So with every Southern State. In plain words, the South makes the 
National Democracy the power that they are, and the least that Southern Democrats expect is that they be treated with courtesy and respect.” 





to 


MARCH. 


Deata to King Winter, the cold-blooded tyrant 
That held us so long in his iron-bound rule! 
We crowned him at Christmas, we feasted him New- 


Year, 
And drank to his health round the great log of Yule ; 
But now we have done with our slavish oblations; 
A maiden has risen who conquers his might; 
She is coming, our darling, all rosy with sweetness, 
To smile at the tyrant and put him to flight. 
But see how he blusters in impotent fury, 
While earth, though rebellious, still yields to his 
claim ! 
Like an insolent bully he swaggers and rages 
Against the fair maiden, Old Graybeard, for shame ! 
Loud are your trumpets and sharp are your weapons; 
What do you know of a fair woman's wiles, 
The might of her cunning, the strength of her weak- 
ness, 
Or the mischief that lurks in her soft little smiles ? 
Hearken, O Winter! No prophet is needed— 
She'll conquer you first, then she'll weep o’er your 


bier ; 
Her tear-drops ia falling will bring forth the roses, 
And the world wil! forget that you ever were here. 
Ay! riot and rage, for your downfall is coming: 
A word in your ear, O my. blustering friend— 
Your beard tells your sex, but sweet Spring is a 
woman, 
And the world knows full well how such conflicts 
all end. 


(Continued from No. 1053, page 167.) 
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Avrnor or “ Tue Curonroces or CarRLinerorp,” “ Iy- 
noognt,” “Squire Anpen,” “Tue Perrervan 
Conate,” “ Omura,” ETO., ETO, 
eS Lee 
CHAPTER XXX. 

BREAKING UP. 

Cara was busy in the drawing-room next morn- 
ing, arranging a basketful of spring flowers which 
had come from the Hill, when Oswald came in 
with his usual budget. He was light-hearted, she 
was very sad. Oswald was gay because of the tri- 
umph he foresaw, and Cara was doubly depressed 
because she felt that her depression was ungrate- 
ful to the kind aunts whom she had been so sorry 
to leave, though she was so unwilling to go back. 
Why was it that the thought of going home made 
her so miserable ? she asked herself. Miss Cher- 
ry’s delusion about Oswald, which had almost im- 
posed upon Cara herself, had floated all away from 
her mind, half in laughter, half in shame, when 
she found out that Oswald’s object was to make 
her the confidante of his love for another girl, not 
to love her in her own person. Cara had been 
ashamed of the fancy which her aunt’s sugges- 
tions had put into her mind, but the désillusion 
had been a relief, and a more sympathetic confi- 
dante could not have been. She was interested in 
every step of the nascent romance, eager to hear 
all about the romantic intercourse, consisting 
chiefly of looks and distant salutations, which he 
confided to her. No suspicion that she knew who 
his Agnes was had crossed Cara’s mind, for Ag- 
nes Burchell was just so much older than herself 
as to have removed her above the terms of inti- 
macy which are so readily formed between coun- 
try neighbors. It was Liddy, the third girl of the 
family, who was Cara’s contemporary, and it was 
to Miss Cherry that Agnes talked when she went 
to the Hill. But Cara was less interested than 
usual to-day; her mind was occupied with her 
own affairs, and that future which seemed, for the 
moment, so dim and deprived of all the light and 
brightness of life. When Oswald took the basket 
of crocuses out of her hand, and bid her to sit down 
and listen to him, she complied languidly, without 
any of the bright avidity and interest which were 
so pleasant to him, At first, however, occupied 
by his own tale, he did not even notice this fail- 
ure, He told her of all that had happened, of the 
sudden apparition of Sister Mary Jane, and the 
fright in which his companion had left him. Os- 
wald told the story with a smile. It amused him 
as if it had happened, Cara said to herself, being 
in a state of mind to judge more harshly than 
usual, to some one else. 

“But it would not be pleasant for her,” said 
Cara. “I don’t think she would laugh, Oswald. 
Even if there was nothing wrong in talking to 
you, she would feel as if there was when she saw 
the Sister. Do you think it is—quite—nice— 
that is a stupid word, I know, but it is the one 
that comes easiest—quite—quite—kind—to—” 

“To what, Cara?” 

“Get a girl into trouble like that, and walk 
away and smile? Indeed, I don’t think it is. 
They could not say any thing to you, but they 
might say a great many things that would not be 
pleasant to her. They would say it was not— 
nice; they would say it was not like a lady; they 
would say-- Oh,” said Cara, with great gravity, 
“ there are a great many very disagreeable things 
that people can say.” 

“You look as if you had felt it,” said Oswald, 
with a laugh; “ but what does it all mean? Only 
that the old people can, not amuse themselves as 
we do, and are jealous.? You may be a little ten- 
der-conscienced creature, but you don’t suppose 
really that girls mind ?” 

“Not mind,” cried Cara, growing red, “to be 
called unwomanly, unladylike! What should one 
mind, then? Do you think nothing but beating 
us should move us? Most likely she has not 
slept all night for shame; and you, you are quite 
pleased—you laugh.” 

“Come, Cara, you are too hard upon me. Poor 
little darling! 1 would save her if I could from 
ever shedding a tear. But what does a scolding 
of that kind matter? -She will ery, I dare say; 
and next time we meet she «zill tell me about it, 
and laugh at herself for having cried. But I 
must find out who she is, and get introduced in 
proper form.” 

“Could I go, or Aunt Cherry? I am not hard, 
Oswald. I would do any thing for you or for her; 








but you should not be so unfeeling. If she is 
only a teacher and poor, she might get into dis- 
grace; she might be turned away. For, after all,” 
said Cara, with gentle severity, “ I do not suppose 
she was to blame; but girls should not talk to 
gentlemen in the streets. Oh yes, I know it was 
your fault ; but, after all—” 

“What a little dragon!” cried Oswald. “ You! 
why, I should have thought you would have sym- 
pathized with a girl like yourself; that is what 
comes of being brought up by old maids.” 

Cara gave him a look of superb yet gentle dis- 
dain. She rose up and got her flowers again, and 
began to arrange the golden crocus cups among 
the moss which she had prepared to receive them. 
She had nothing to reply to such an accusation, 
and, to tell the truth, Oswald felt, notwithstanding 
his fine, manly, conscious superiority to old maids 
and prudish girls, and all the rules of old-fashion- 
ed decorum, somewhat sharply pricked by the dart 
of that quiet contempt. 

“T recant,” he said. “Miss Cherry would be 
less hard than you, my lady Cara.” 

“ Aunt Cherry would go if you wished it, and 
tell the Sister not to be angry,” said Cara, “So 
would I, though perhaps I am too young. We 
could say that it was entirely your fault—that 
you would talk to her—that you wished to know 
her friends.” 

“Oh, thanks, I can manage all that myself,” 
he said, with a mixture of amusement and irrita- 
tion. ‘Remember, I talk to you in confidence, 
Cara. I don’t want my private affairs to travel 
to Miss Cherry’s ears, and to be the talk of all 
the old ladies. Well, then, I beg your pardon; 
I will say I am fond of old ladies, if you like ; 
but I think we can manage for ourselves with- 
out help. She is a darling, Cara; her pretty eyes 
light up when she says any thing, and she will 
not stand tle conventional things that any body 
says any more than you will. I am lucky to have 
got two such clever girls—one for my friend, the 
other—” 

“ Oswald, it is so difficult to know when you 
are in earnest and when you are making fun. I 
do not feel so sure of you as I used todo. Are 
you only making fun of her, or are you really, 
truly in earnest ?” 

“Making fun of her! Did not I tell you she 
had made me serious, pious even? You are a 
littie infidel. But, Cara, look here; I am not 
joking now. You don’t think very much of me, 
I know; but there is no joke in this. I am go- 
ing now to try to find out who she is, and all 
about her, and then I shall make my mother go, 
or some one. I did not mean any harm in laugh- 
ing. Nobody thinks seriously of such affairs. 
And don’t you see we have a secret between us 
now, we have a link—we are not like strangers. 
But as for being serious, if she is not my wife in 
three months—” 

“Tn three months !" cried Cara, astounded by 
his boldness. 

“In less than that. She likes me, Cara. I 
can see it in her pretty eyes, though she will nev- 
er look at me if she can help it. You are a hor- 
rid little cold-hearted wretch, and mock me; but 
most people do like me,” said the young man, 
with a laugh of happy vanity in which just enough 
self-modesty was mingled to make it inoffensive. 
“ Every body, I may say, but you. Oh, I am se- 
rious —serious as a judge. In three months. 
But, for Heaven’s sake, not a word about it, not 
a syllable, to my mother, or any one !” 

“T am not a tell-tale,” said Cara, “and I am 
very glad to see that you can be serious some- 
times,” she added, with a sigh. 

He looked up alarmed. The first idea, indeed, 
that crossed Oswald’s mind was that Cara, though 
she had borne it so well, was now giving in a lit- 
tle, and feeling the bitterness of losing him— 
which was an idea slightly embarrassing but 
agreeable, for it did not occur to him, in the first 
place, as it might to some men, that such an oc- 
currence would be humbling and painful to Cara, 
if pleasant and flattering to himself. “ What is 
the matter?” he asked, looking at her curiously. 
“You are not so cheerful as usual.” 

“ Oh, Oswald!” she said, with the tears coming 
to her eyes. “ Papa is going away again. I don’t 
know why. 1 don’t even know where he is going. 
It appears that he can not make himself comfort- 
able at home, as he once thought; and the house 
is to be shut up, and I am going back to the Hill 
with Aunt Cherry. It is ungrateful, horribly un- 
grateful of me to be sorry, but I am; I can not 
help it. I thought that papa would have settled 
and staid at home, and now all that is over.” 

“Ah!” said Oswald. “So! I did not think 
it would be so serious. It is about my mother, I 
suppose.” 

“ About your mother ?” 

“Yes. People have interfered; they say he 
is not to come to see her every day, as he has 
been in the habit of doing. It is supposed not 
to be liked by the governor out in India. It is 
all the absurdest nonsense. The governor out 
in India is as indifferent as I am, Cara—you may 
take my word for that—-and only a set of busy- 
bodies are to blame. But I am very.sorry if it 
is going to bother you.” : 

Cara did not make any answer. A flash of 
visionary shame came over her face. What did 
it mean? Such questions pain the delicate half- 
consciousness of a girl, that there are matters in 
the world not fit for her discussion, beyond any 
thing that elder minds can conceive. The sug- 

tion of these hurts her, as elder and stouter 

bres are incapable of being hurt, and this all 
the more when the parties involved are any way 
connected with herself. That there could be 
any question of the nature of her father’s regard 
for any woman, much less for Mrs. Meredith, a 
woman whom she knew and loved, cut Cara like 
a knife. Her very soul shrank within her. She 
changed the subject eagerly. 

“Were you ever at the Hill, Oswald? You 
must come. It will soon be spring now—look 
at the crocuses—and in the primrose time the 
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woods are lovely. I was almost brought up there, 
and I always think of it as home.” 

“But I must ask some more about this—about 
your father. It ought to be put a stop to.” 

“Oh, don’t say any more !” cried Cara, hurried- 
ly, with another blush. “ You must let me know 
how your own affairs go on, and what happens; 
and, Oswald, oh, I hope you will take care and 
not let Aer get into trouble about you! If she 
was to lose her home and her comfort, or even 
to get scolded—” 

“Getting scolded is not such a dreadful pun- 
ishment, Cara.” 

“ But it is to a girl,” said Cara, very gravely ; 
and she became so absorbed in the arrangement 
of her crocuses, setting them in the green moss, 
which had packed them, that he yielded to her 
preoccupation, being one of the persons who can 
not be content without the entire attention of 
any one to whom they address themselves. He 
did not make out how it was that he had failed 
with Cara on this special morning, but he felt 
the failure, and it annoyed him. For the first 
time he had lost her interest. Was it that she 
did not like his devotion to Agnes to go so far, 
that she felt the disadvantage of losing him ? 
This idea excited and exhilarated Oswald, who 
liked to be first with every body. Poor Cara! if 
it was so, he was very sorry for her. If she had 
shown any inclination to accept him, he would 
have been very willing to prove to her that he 
had not given her up, notwithstanding his love 
for the other; but she would not pay any atten- 
tion to his overtures, and nothing was left for 
him but to go away. 

Cara’s whole frame seemed to tingle with her 
blushing, her fancy fled from the subject thrust 
upon her attention even when excitement brought 
her back to it and whispered it again in her ears. 
Her father! Never since the scene which she 
had witnessed in her mother’s sick-room had Cara 
felt a child’s happy confidence in her father. She 
had never analyzed her sentiments toward him, 
but there had been a half-conscious shrinking, a 
sense as of something unexplained that lay be- 
tween them. She had gone over that scene a hun- 
dred times, and a hundred to that, roused to its 
importance only after it was over. What had 
been the nieaning of it? Never to this day had she 
been quite able to make up her mind; nobody had 
talked to her of her mother’s death. Instead of 
those lingerings upon the sad details, upon the 
last words, upon all the circumstances which pre- 
ceded that catastrophe which are usual in such 
circumstances, there had-been a hush of every 
thing, which had driven the subject back upon 
her mind, and made her dwell upon it doubly. 
Time had a little effaced the impression, but the 
return to the Square had brought it back again 
in greater force, and in those lonely hours which 
the girl had spent there at first, left to her own 
resources, many a perplexed and perplexing fancy 
had crowded her mind. The new life, however, 
which had set in later, the companionship, the 
gentle gayeties, the new sentiment, altogether 
fond and wonderful, which had arisen in her 
young bosom, had quietly pushed forth all painful 
thoughts. But now, with the pang of parting al- 
ready in her heart, and the sense, so easily taken 
up at her years and so tragically felt, that life 
never could again be what it had been, a certain 
pang of opposition to her father had come into 
Cara’s mind. Going away !—to break her heart 
and alter her life because he would not bear the 
associations of his home—was a man thus, after 
having all that was good in existence himself, to 
deprive others of their happiness for the sake of 
his recollections? But when this further revela- 
tion fell upon his conduct, Cara’s whole heart 
turned and shrank from her father. She could 
not bear the suggestion, and yet it returned to her 
in spite of herself. The shame of it, the worry 
of it, the confused and dark ideas of suspicion 
and doubt which had been moving vaguely in her 
mind, all came together in a painful jumble. She 
put away her flowers, flinging away half of them 
in the tumult of her thoughts. It was too peace- 
ful an occupation, and left her mind too free for 
discussion with herself. The girl’s whole being 
was roused, she scarcely knew why. Love! she 
had never thought of it, she did not know what 
it meant, and Oswald, whom her aunt supposed 
to entertain that wonderful occult sentiment for 
her, certainly did not do so, but found in her only 
a pleasant confidante, a friendly sympathizer. 
Something prevented Cara from inquiring fur- 
ther, from asking herself any questions. She did 
not venture even to think in the recesses of her 
delicate bosom that Edward Meredith was any 
thing more to her, or she to him, than was Miss 
Cherry. What was the use of asking why or 
wherefore? She had begun to be happy, happier 
certainly than she had been before; and here it 
was to end. The new world, so full of strange, 
undefined lights and refiections, was to break up 
like a dissolving view, and the old world to settle 
down again with all its old shadows. The thought 
brought a few hot, hasty tears to her eyes when- 
ever it surprised her as it did now. Poor incon- 
sistent child! She forgot how dull the Square 
had been when she came, how bitverly she had 
regretted her other hgme in those long dreary 
evenings when there was no sound in the house 
except the sound of the hall door closing upon 
her father when he went out. Ah! upon her fa- 
ther as he went out! He who was old, whose 
life was over (for fifty is old age to seventeen), 
he could not tolerate the interruption of his hab- 
its, of his talk with his friend; but she, in the 
first flush of her beginnings, was to be shut out 
from every thing, banished from jer friends with- 
out a word! And then there crept on Cara’s 
mind a recollection of those evening scenes over 
the fire : Aunt Cherry bending her brows over her 
needle-work, and Edward reading in the light of 
the lamp. How innocent it was! how sweet! 
and it was all over, and for what? Poor little 
Cara’s mind seemed to turn round. That sense 
of falsehood and insincerity even in the solid 
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earth under one’s feet, which is the most bewil- 
dering and sickening of all moral sensations, over- 
came her. It was for her mother’s sake, because 
of the love he bore her, that he could not be at 
ease in this room, which had been so specially 
her mother’s. All those years while he had been 
wandering, it was because the loss of his wife was 
fresh upon his mind, and the blow so bitter that 
he could not resume his old life; but now, what 
was this new breaking up of his life? Not for 
her mother’s sake, but for Mrs. Meredith’s! Cara 
paused, with her head swimming, and looked 
round her to see if any thing was shady in the 
sudden white. Whatwasshady? Oswald, whom 
every body (she could see) supposed to be “in 
love,” whatever that was, with herself, was, as 
she knew, “in love,” as he called it, with some- 
body else. Cara did not associate her own senti- 
ments for any one with that feeling which Oswald 
expressed for Agnes, but she felt that her own 
position was false, as his position was false, and 
Mrs. Meredith’s, and her father’s. Was there 
nothing in the world that was true? 

The next day or two was filled with somewhat 
dolorous arrangements for breaking up again the 
scarcely established household. Miss Cherry oc- 
cupied herself, with many sighs, in packing away 
the silver, shutting up the linen, all the household 
treasures, and covering the furniture with pina- 
fores. Cara’s clothes were in process of packing. 
Cara’s room was being dismantled. Mr. Beres- 
ford’s well-worn portmanteau had been brought 
out, and John and Cook, half pleased at the re- 
newed leisure which began to smile upon them, 
half vexed at the cessation of their importance 
as purveyors for and managers of their master’s 
“establishment,” were looking forward to the 
great final “clearing up,” which was to them the 
chief event of the whole. All was commotion in 
the house. The intercourse with the house next 
door had partially ceased. Oswald still came in 
the morning, and Edward in the evening; but 
there had been no communication between the 
ladies of the two houses since the evening when 
Mr. Beresford took final leave of Mrs. Meredith. 
To say that there were not hard thoughts of her 
in the minds of the Beresfords would be untrue, 
and yet it was impossible that any one could have 
been more innocent than she was. All that she 
had done was to be kind, which was her habit 
and nature. “But too kind,” Miss Cherry said 
privately to herself—‘“ too kind! Men must not 
be too much encouraged. They should be kept 
in their place,” and then the good soul cried at 
the thought of being hard upon her neighbor. 
As for Cara, she never put her thoughts on the 
subject into words, being too much wounded by 
the mere suggestion. But in her mind, too, there 
was a sense that Mrs. Meredith must be wrong. 
It could not be but that she must be wrong; and 
they avoided each other by instinct. After poor 
James was gone, Miss Cherry promised herself 
she would call formally and bid good-by to that 
elderly enchantress who had made poor James 
once more an exile. Nothing could exceed now 
her pity for “ poor James.” She forgot the darts 
with which she herself had slain him, and all that 
had been said to his discredit. He was the suf- 
ferer now, which was always enough to turn the 
balance of Miss Cherry’s thoughts. 

When things had arrived at this pitch, a sud 
den and extraordinary change occurred all at 
once in Mr. Beresford’s plans. For a day no 
communications whatever took place between 
No. 7 and No. 8 in the Square. Oswald did not 
come in the morning—which was a thing that 
might be accounted for; but Edward did not ap- 
pear in the evening—which was more extraordi 
nary. Miss Cherry had brought out her art 
needle-work, notwithstanding the forlorn air of 
semi-dismantling which the drawing-room had al 
ready assumed, and Cara had her hemming ready 
“Tt will only be for a night or two more,” said 
Miss Cherry, “ and we may just as well be com 
fortable ;” but she sighed; and as for Cara, the 
expression of her young countenance had changed 
altogether to one of nervous and impatient trou 
ble. She was pale, her eyes had a fitful glim 
mer. Her aunt’s bitter ways fretted her as they 
had never done before. Now and then a sens 
of the intolerable seized upon the girl. She 
would not put up with the little daily contradic 
tions to which every body is liable. She would 
burst out into words of impatience altogether for 
eign to her usual character. She was fretted be 
yond her powers of endurance. But at this mo- 
ment she calmed down again. She acquiesced in 
Miss Cherry’s little speech, and herself drew the 
chairs into their usual places, and got the book 
which Edward had been reading to them. The 
ladies were rather quiet, expecting their visitor ; 
the fire sent forth little puffs of flame and crackles 
of sound, the clock ticked softly, every thing else 
was silent. Cara fell into a muse of many fan- 
cies, more tranquil than usual, for the idea that 
he would not come had not entered her mind. 
At least they would be happy to-night. This 
thought lulled her into a kind of feverish tran- 
quillity, and even kept her from rousing, as Miss 
Cherry did, to the sense that he had not come at 
his usual hour, and might not be coming. “ Ed- 
ward is very late,” Miss Cherry said at last. 
“Was there any arrangement made, Cara, that 
he was not to come?” 

“ Arrangement? that he was not to come!” 

“My dear,” said good Miss Cherry, who. had 
been very dull for the last hour, “ you have grown 
so strange in your ways. I don’t want to blame 
you, Cara; but how am I to know? Oswald 
comes in the morning, and Edward in the even- 
ing; but how am I to know? If one has said 
more to you than the other, if you think more of 
one than the other, you never tell me. Cara, is it 
quite right, dear? I thought you would have told 
me that day that Oswald came and wanted to see 
you alone; of course we know what that meant. 
But you evaded all my questions; you never 
would tell me.” 

“ Aunt Cherry, it was because there was noth- 
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ing to tell. 
ing.” 

“Then there ought to have been something, 
Cara. One sees what Edward feels, poor boy, 
und I am very sorry for him. And it is hard 
ipon him—hard upon us all to be so treated. 

Toung people ought to be honest in these mat- 
ors. Yes, dear, it is quite true. I am not 
leased. I have not been pleased ever since—” 

“ Aunt Cherry,” said the girl, her face crimson, 

or eyes full of tears,“ why do you upbraid me 

tw? Isthisthe moment? As if I were not un- 
lppy enough. What does Edward feel? Does 

}too expect me to tell him of something that 

ces not exist ?” 

“Poor Edward! All I can say is, that if we 

# unhappy, he is unhappy too, and unhappier 

tin either you or me, for he is— Poor boy! 

it he is young, and he will get over it,” said 
ss Cherry, with a deep sigh. 

“Oh, hush, hush! but tell me of him—hush !” 

ad Cara, eagerly; “I hear him coming up the 

sirs.” 

There was some one certainly coming up 

airs, but it was not Edward’s youthful foot- 

ep, light and springy. It was a heavier and 
ower tread. They listened, somewhat breath- 
3s, being thus stopped in an interesting discus- 

m, and wondered at the slow approach of these 

eps. At last the door opened slowly, and Mr. 

eresford, with some letters in his hand, came 
ito the room. He came quite up to them be- 
ore he said any thing. The envelope which he 
ield in his hand seemed to have contained both 
he open letters which he carried along with it, 
und one of them had a black edge. He was 
still running his eyes over this as he entered the 
room. 

“T think,” he said, standing with his hand 
upon Cara’s table, at the place where Edward 
usually sat, “that you had better stop your pack- 
ing, for the moment. An unfortunate event has 
happened, and I do not think now that I can go 
away—not so soon, at least. It would be heart- 
less ; it would be unkind !” 

“ What is it?” cried Miss Cherry, springing to 
her feet. “Oh, James, not very bad news from 
the Hill?” 

“No, no; nothing that concerns us. The fact 
is,” said Mr. Beresford, gazing into the dim 
depths of the mirror and avoiding their eyes, 
“Mr. Meredith, the father of the boys, has just 
died in India. The news has come only to-day.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


I told you there would be noth- 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Minnesota Fish Commissioners have pub- 
lished their Third Annual Report, for the year 
1876, which is occupied principally by an ac- 
count of the hatching out and distribution of 
the California salmon eggs, all of which were 
furnished to them by the United States Com- 
mission. hey urge an increase of the appro- 
priation, at least sufficient to-enable them to 
secure a larger number of these salmon and in- 
troduce them into the rivers, as also to obtain a 
supply of eggs of the white-fish with which to 
stock the inland ponds. 








Within the past year or two, among the most 
important of geographical discoveries have been 
those made in New Guinea by various parties, 
especially on the Fly River. De ALBEKTIs, the 
well-known Italian traveller and naturalist, has 
lately ascertained that this will probably consti- 
tute an important water-way into the interior, 
as he succeeded in penetrating in a steam-launch 
to a distance of 500 miles from the mouth, half 
of that distance being in a straight line from the 
sea to the very heart of the island in its broadest 
part. His ascent was stopped by the shallowness 
of the water, except after the rains, when the 
strength of the current was too great; but, with 
& more powerful steamer, it is probable that a 
still greater distance may be attained in high 
water. 

The mountains of the interior were fully visi- 
ble to the northwest. The ethnological results 
were particularly important, and many extreme- 
ly interesting collections in natural history were 
secured, 





The Algerian railway companies have been 
engaged for several years past in restoring the 
Algerian forests, and on the route between Al- 
giers and Oran over four million trees have 
been planted, which, it is stated, have already 
had a very decided effect upon the moisture of 
the country. 





Dr. Bressa some time ago left an endowment 
to the ~aneenge | of Sciences of Turin for a prize 
to the person who, during the previous four years, 
siall have made the most important discovery 
or published the most important work in one 
or other of the several branches of natural sci- 
ence, statistics, etc. An award of about 2500 dol- 
lars is to be given: the first, in 1879, to a com- 
petitor from any nation; the second, in two 
years afterward, to be given to an Italian. The 
Academy reserves the right to bestow this 
where it considers it best earned, even if no 
positive competition has been made, 





The Eleventh Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Fisheries of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, for the year 1876, has been printed 
by the State. An account is given of the con- 
struction and improvement of several fish-ways, 
and reports made of the runs of salmon, shad, 
and alewives in the rivers of the State. It is 
mentioned that the catch of shad in the lower 
part of the Connecticut has been greater than 
that of any year during which it has been fished, 
but that very few were taken in the waters of 
Massachusetts. 

No hatching of shad was prosecuted at North 
Andover, but the run of the fish in the Merrimac 
was very satisfactory. The report contains a no- 
tice of the distribution of the Bucksport, land- 
locked, and California salmon, a portion of the 
two former and all of the latter having been re- 
ceived from the United States Fish Commission. 


The compensation of college professors in 
France would hardly be considered adequate in 
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this country for the services of men of such em- 
inence. The salaries of the Inspector-General 
of Public Instruction, the professors of the Col- 
lege de France, and the professors of the Muse 
um of Natural History have been recently raised 
to $2000, and those of the professors of theSchool 
of Living Oriental Languages to $1500. 





The Archwological Congress of Russia is to 
hold its annual meeting at Kasan, July 31. 





The Ethnological Museum of Berlin has been 
enormously enlarged, so far as Africa is concern- 
ed, by the donation of the collections of Drs. 
Lenz, Bastian, JaGor, and NacuTIGAL. 





A very remarkable collection of animal re- 
mains has recently been found in the neighbor- 
hood of Weimar, embracing the bones of such 
animals as the elephant, rhinoceros, arctic bear, 
deer, wild swine, etc. A special point of inter- 
est in connection with these objects is the occur- 
rence of flint implements, the remains of fires, 
and split bones of animals, showing the contem- 
poraneity of man. 





Professor TORELL, of Stockholm, thinks there 
is strong ground to believe in the close connec- 
tion between the Esquimaux and the Japanese. 





Professor Tazopore B. Comstock, of Cornell 
University, well known in connection with simi- 
lar enterprises in previous years, proposes to es- 
tablish a school of natural history on a steamer, 
to make a tour of the Great Lakes for the purpose 
of visiting points of interest, and of obtaining 
such specimens of natural history as may be 
needed for the biological researches of the or- 
ganization. This will start about the 5th of 
July, from either Buffalo or Cleveland, passing 
along the south shores of the lakes, and west 
into Lake Superior, and thence along the north- 
ern shore of the same waters. 

The geological construction and general di- 
rection of the expedition will be under Professor 
Comstock. Competent professors will also ac- 
company the expedition, for research in their 
respective departments. The expenses of the 
expedition are to be met by an assessment of 
members of the association, and series of the 
specimens obtained will be furnished at moderate 
rates to colleges and academies. The trip will 
continue for thirty days, unless the majority of 
the members of the party desire to extend it. 





Baron von Richthofen, well known in the 
United States for his s-udies upon the paleo- 

raphic character of the rocks of Western Amer- 
ica, and for his travels in Japan and China, has 
been appointed Professor of Geography iu the 
University of Bonn. 





The Society for African Exploration, at Berlin, 
for a long time under the presidency of Dr. Bas- 
TIAN, has been united with another organization, 
under the leadership of the King of Belgium. 
The new society is known as the Deutsche Af- 
rikanische Gesellschaft. It will confine its field 
of operations to Central Africa, for the purpose 
of opening it up to civilization, travel, and com- 
merce, by the establishment of permanent sta- 
tions and the maintenance of exploring parties. 





During a series of researches off the coast of 
Labrador during the past summer, Professor 
Henry Y. Hrnp, of Nova Scotia, succeeded in 
establishing the existence of a very extensive 
bank, where the cod-tish abound in great num- 
bers and of large size. This fact has attract- 
ed the attention of the Newfoundland govern- 
ment, and an expedition will shortly start, under 
Professor Hinp’s direction, to determine the 
position of the new fishing region. 

He proposes to proceed direct to Cape Chud- 
leigh, near the entrance of Hudson Straits, aud to 
work back toward Newfoundland, exploring the 
fiords between Cape Chudleigh and Hopedule, 
with special reference to the existence of fish- 
eries, and will report to the government on his 
return. The vessel will be a schooner of some 
forty or fifty tons, and will be absent from the 
beginuing of July until the first of October. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir has been announced that an intercoionial exhibi- 
tion will be held at Sydney, Australia, commencing on 
the 10th of next April. All visitors to the Centennial 
will remember the interesting exhibit of various Aus- 
tralian colonies, which attracted so much attention 
in the Main Building. Details of the coming exhibi- 
tion will reach us in due season; meanwhile it may 
not be aimiss to recall the fact that this largest island 
in the world, inclading adjacent Tasmania, has an area 
as large as the United States. The principal divisions 
are Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, New South 
Wales, and West Australia. North Australia is as yet 
almost unsettled, and the interior of the island is near- 
ly unknown. But the inhabitants have shown much 
enterprise in constructing a telegraph across the island 
from south to north, a distance of nearly two thousand 
miles, in order to have more direct communication with 
England. The commerce of Australia is chiefly with 
the neighboring colonies and with Great Britain. The 
products of both the tropical and semi-tropical divis- 
ions of the coantry are rich and varied—fruits of all 
kinds, grains, wool, and an apparently inexhaustible 
supply of minerals. Australia has something like a 
thousand miles of railroad, and telegraph wires span 
many thousand miles of territory. 





The observatory on Mount Vesuvius was recently 
visited by the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, not- 
withstanding the very uncomfortable account which 
is given of the present condition of the mountain. It 
is in a very restless state, and various scientific observ- 
ere give it as their opinion that it may “ go off” at any 
moment. Every thing indicates a tendency to erup- 
tion. The inhabitants of Naples desire nothing better 
than an attractive eruption to draw sight-seers thither. 





In Sheffield, England, they are manufacturing paper 
wheels for railway carriages. A sort of frame-work of 
steel is filled with compressed paper, which is then 
dried in a heated air-bath. It is said that these paper 
wheels have an amount of elasticity which makes them 
superior to those of steel or wrought iron. 





Not long ago a gentleman entered a railroad car in 
Missouri carrying a stick to which was curiously at- 
tached a hornet’s nest. He had found it ip the woods, 








and it appeared to be empty. But the warm atmos- 
phere of the car awakened dormant life within. A 
frantic eftort to throw the nest from the car window 
released a swarm of savage insects, which furiously 
commenced warfare, leaving in their train cries of ago- 
ny. Confusion reigned for a while, but finally doors 
and windows were opened, and most of the hornets 
retired, while a wide berth was given those that re- 
mained. 

On the prairie lands of the United States, especially 
in Texas and Oregon, there grows a plant which has 
the peculiar property of turning its leaves toward the 
north. It is called the compass-plant, and often serves 


as a guide to the benighted traveller. It is described | 


as a perennial plant from three to six feet in height, 
with ovate, deeply pinnatifid leaves, and large heads 
of yellow flowers. It is known also by various other 
names, a8 polar plant, pilot-weed, resin-wood, turpen- 
tine-weed, the last two names being derived from the 
resin which exudes from the stem, 

Among curious developments of the dead-letter of- 
fice may be mentioned the following: An application 
was recently received at the dead-letter office in Wash- 
ington from Palmer Gardner, of Burlington, Racine 
County, Wisconsin, for a letter mailed to him in 1835, 
This fetter contained a certificate of deposit for $360, 
issued by the Onondaga Bank, of Syracuse, New York, 
and was sent from there in October, 1835, by William 
N. Gardner to his brother, Palmer Gardner, at “ De- 
troit, Michigan Territory.” Not being claimed at De- 
troit, it was sent to the dead-letter office, and thence 
back to the postmaster at Syracuse, who, being unable 
to find the sender, returned it to the dead-letter office 
again, where it lay undisturbed in the dusty files until 
the Centennial Exhibition. It was then conveyed, with 
other curiosities of the dead-letter office, to Philadel- 
phia, and there chanced to be seen by an acquaintance 
of Mr. Gardner, who informed him of his discovery; 
and thus, after the lapse of more than forty years, the 
letter reached its destination. The postage on the let- 
ter, when it was first mailed from Syracuse, was twenty- 
five cents. 





How it happens that President Hayes is now in pos- 
session of two arms is thus related in an Ohio journal: 


“General Hayes was wounded in the arm at South | 


Mountain. The surgeons said it must come off, and 
made all necessary preparations for amputation. The 
general was at Middletown, Maryland, at the residence 
of a gentleman well known here, and this gentleman 
begged him to allow his family physician—Dr. Bare, of 
Middletown, also well known here—to take charge of 
him. He consented ; and although the army surgeons 
were displeased, the doctor assumed the care of the 
general, and managed the case so skillfully that am- 
putation was rendered unnecessary.” 


It is said that the red fish of Wallows Lake, Califor- 
nia, are very fat, weigh about eight pounds, and are 
preferred to salmon. Most people are very well satis- 
fied with salmon ; but probably nobody will object to 
a better fish, if he can get it. 

An English paper says that the strike which took 
place at the South Yorkshire mines about a year ago 
cost the 12,000 working-men in them nearly $1,500,000, 
and entailed a loss of over $700,000 on railroads that 
carried coal to market. 

From the records of the Health Board many sad 
statistics may be gathered. It appears that during 
1875 no less than 267 bodies of drowned persons were 
found in the waters that surround the city of New York, 
and of these 240 were unidentified, and were buried as 
“unknown.” During the nine months from January 
1 to October 1, 1876, the remains of 250 persons were 
discovered in the rivers, and of these 228 were not 
identified. Bodies thus found are taken to the Morgue 
at the foot of East Twenty-sixth Street, where every 
facility is given to those who visit the place to identify 
a missing friend. After it is found necessary to bury the 
body, the minute records kept, the clothing of the de- 
ceased, and the photograph taken will sometimes lead 
to its identification ; and each grave is carefully num- 
bered, so that, if identified, the body can be removed, 
if desired, to another burial-place. It is thought that 
one reason why 80 many bodies remain unclaimed is 
because inquiries and search for missing persons are 
usually made immediately after their disappearance, 
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| and investigation becomes less constant after a while. 

| But it is a well-known fact that a drowned body does 

| not generally rise to the surface for several days; so 
that probably the Morgue is often visited by friends 
before the body of the missing person is found, but not 
afterward. In other cases friends do not think of 
making inquiries at the proper place. The New York 
Morgue was opened in 1866, and ita arrangements are 
considered well adapted for its special purposes, 





In France a patent has been taken out for the manu- 
facture of margarine, and it is allowed to be sold on 
condition that it is not described as butter, It is made 
of the fat of beef, mixed with milk and cream, is said 
| to keep longer than ordinary butter, and has the addi- 
| tional advantage of cheapness. It is used in France for 
cooking purposes, and is also purchased in large quan- 
tities by the poorer classes, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A proresson, a teacher of German, was one day very 
much disturbed by an unruly benchful of boys. At 
last, in his despair, he exclaimed, “* Dat bench vill leave 
de room and vill stay outside.” Where upon the young 
| rascals carried out the bench, left it outside , and bland- 
ly returned to other seats, “ No, no,” cried the pro- 
fessor, “I do not mean dat! I mean de boys vill go 
out and de bench vill return.” So the youngsters, to 
the confusion of the professor, brought back the bench 
and sat on it, as though this was all that could reason- 
ably be expected of them. 

a — 

An ENouMovs Swett—A balloon. 
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The sublimity of impudence was displayed in a bar- 
ber's shop. One of Figaro’s customers sees a dog of 
ungainly aspect sitting opposite, intently watching 
him. “Why does that dog look at me so?” “Why, 
Sir, occasionally my hand slips, and I am so unfortu 
nate as to snip off a bit of ear.” “Eh! and what 
then?” “ Why, then he eats it.” 
- -_> 








Speaking of a former admirer's affection, the heroine 
of a modern novel says, “I shall have more difficulty 
| than I thought in warming up the old broth.” 

eee - 

Tue nicut Trme.—An old colored preacher in this 
city was lecturing a youth of his fold about the sin of 
dancing, when the latter protested that the Bible plain- 
y said, “* There is a time to dance.” “ Yea, dar am a 
time to dance,” said the dark divine, “ and it’s when a 
boy gits a whippin’ for gwine to a ball.” 

- = 





A Louisiana paper says that in that State horse-steal- 
ing is managed as follows: “The owner of a horse 
makes a bargain with the thief to take the horse to 
Iberville or Baton Rouge and sell him. The thief 
brings the owner half the money, and tells the name 
of the purchaser. Then the owner goes and reclaims 
the horse as having been stolen.” 

-_>- — 

Spanish robbers are very polite. An Englishman 
was once accosted on a lonely road by aruffian. “ Sir, 
said he, “ you have my coat on; may! trouble you for 
it?” The Englishman drew a pistol, and told the fel- 
low he was mistaken. “Sir,” aaid the robber, “I per- 
ceive that Iam. Will you do me the honor to com- 
municate your name, that I may remember it in my 
prayers 7” 








—_— 

Anoturr Prow.—A young clergyman, who is a enc- 
cessful pastor, was telling a retired missionary that he 
entered college and the theological seminary with the 
intention of becoming a missionary, when the veterar 
broke out with, “Ah! you turned back after putting 
your hand to the plow?” “ No,” was the answer; “] 
just took another plow.” 

_— _— 

“ Women,” remarked the contemplative man, “ ar 
as deep as the blue waters of yonder bay.” “ Ay, Sir 
rejoined the disappointed man, “ and as full of craft. 


———$$— 





Don't go to sleep during the first part of your min 
ister's sermon. At least pay him the compliment of 
supposing that he will be both instructive and enter 
taining. If, however, after fifteen minutes, you feel 
drowsy, you can go to sleep with a quiet conscience, 
because you have given him a fair chance to keep yor 
awake, and he couldn't do it. 

oa a 

Take a Puorograrn.—A farmer and his wife « 
ed at a Detroit photograph gallery last month to have 
some photographs taken of the latter, and while the 
operator was getting ready, the husband gave the wile 
a little advice as to how she must act. “ Fasten your 
mind on something,” he said, “ or else you will laug! 
and epile the job. Think about early days—how your 
father got in jail, and your mother was an old scolder 
and what you'd have been if I hadn't pitied you. Just 
fasten your mind on to that!” She didn't have any 
photographs taken, 
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OUR NEW PRESIDENT. 


Tne inaugural ceremonies held at Washington 
on the 5th of March were brilliant and imposing, 
despite the cloudy skies and occasional light flur- 
ries of snow. Fortunately there was no wind, 
and the air was not cold enough to keep many 
people within-doors, Consequently the streets 
were thronged with eager sight-seers, and many 
thousands gathered in front of the east portico 
of the Capitol for a glimpse of the new Presi- 
dent. There were nearly as many men in the 
military organizations as ever marched down the 
avenue together except in the days of the war. 

The ceremonies of the inaugural, except in the 
military display, are marked by a severe simplic- 
ity and even plainness. The foreign diplomatic 
corps appear in gorgeous uniforms and glittering 
decorations, but not a bit of gold-lace, not a badge 
or decoration of any kind, distinguished any one 
of our own civil officers. With the military it 
was, of course, different. The higher officers wore 
richly ornamented uniforms. But notwithstand- 
ing the simplicity of the proceedings, the specta- 
cle was one of great interest. 

Early in the morning crowds of people lined 
the avenue, seizing upon the most eligible places 
from which to witness it. The avenue in front 
of the Presidential mansion was a point where 
a vast crowd gathered and almost compleiely 
blocked the way. Of course the colored people 
insisted on their rights, and they composed fully 
half the throng. Every body pressed toward the 
gates of the White House grounds. Every body 
stood on tiptoe, straining their necks to look over 
the heads of the people in front. They could 
only see, in the distance, the heads of a small 
band of mounted police. At last the crowd be- 
gan to fall back, as the police advanced, opening 
a wide passage in the middle of the avenue, and 
the procession, headed by a band of music, ad- 
vanced slowly, while the air was rent with enthusi- 
astic cheers for the new President, who occupied 
a carriage with ex-President Grant and Senator 
Morritt, chairman of the Senate committee of 
arrangements. Following it came carriages con- 
taining the Vice-President, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morritt, and Senator M‘Creery, the heads 
of departments, and other distinguished persons. 
The Presidential party was placed immediately be- 
hind the Washington Light Guards and in front 
of a battery of light artillery, and in this order 
drove down the avenue toward the Capitol. As 
they proceeded, Mr. Hayes and General Grant 
were received with the utmost enthusiasm. Peo- 
ple crowded upon the carriage at different points 
to such an extent as to interfere with its progress. 

The space in front of the Capitol was packed 
with spectators. At least 30,000 people were 
gathered there, waiting fur the approach of the 
procession. Its coming was heralded by hearty 
shouts of welcome and applause; and when the 
Presidential party entered the building, the popu- 
lar feeling was manifested by loud and prolonged 
cheering. When the ceremony of administering 
the oath of office to Vice-President WHEELER was 
concluded in the Senate-chamber, a sketch of 
which is given by our artist on page 224, the 
doors leading to the platform were thrown open, 
and a large party of ladies and gentlemen who ac- 
companied Mrs, Hayes came out upon the stand. 
“ Modestly, but with no air of shrinking or timid- 
ity,” says the correspondent of the 7%mes, “ the 
charming wife of the new Chief Magistrate took 
the seat assigned to her, and for a few moments 
received the congratulations showered upon her 
with a cordiality and freedom from affectation 
which won all hearts.” Soon afterward the judges 
of the Supreme Court appeared in their black 
robes of office, and following them came the dip- 
lomatic corps, in bright uniforms and glittering 
decorations. They were accompanied by a large 
party of ladies, Madam Mayra, the wife of the 
Spanish minister, being conspicuous for her beau- 
ty and affability. After the foreign ministers, 
the Supreme Court judges, the members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and other 
distinguished persons had taken seats, the Pres- 
ident elect and General Grant appeared, arm in 
arm, preceded by the clerk of the Supreme Court, 
bearing the Bible upon which the oath of office 
was to be taken. 

As the new President of the United States 
waiked down to the front of the platform and 
took his place, he was again cheered with a heart- 
iness that displayed the popular satisfaction his 
appearance awakened. When silence was re- 
stored, he at once commenced the delivery of his 
inaugural address. It was listened to with mark- 
ed attention, and was at many points loudly ap- 
plauded. The President spoke in a clear and 
deliberate tone, and his words were heard even 
by those who stood on the outer edge of the vast 
tnrong of people assembled to witness the cere- 
mony. 

When the address was concluded, the oath of 
office was administered to the new President by 
Chief Justice Wartz. A sketch of this scene 
will be found on our first page. The President 
then re-entered his carriage. The ringing of bells, 
the firing of cannon, and the cheers of the great 
multitude greeted him as he passed from the Cap- 
itol to the White House. 

In the evening the streets of Washington were 
.so thronged with people that it was difficult to 
move about except with the general mass. All 
the public buildings and many private houses were 
brilliantly illuminated. Bands were playing, rock- 
cts flying, and cannon firing. Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue from end to end was one sea of light; across 
the street in many places arches of Chinese lan- 
terns were hung; and these, together with the illu- 
iminated windows and the brilliant streams from 
many calcium lights placed at intervals along the 
main thoroughfares, turned night into day. An 
immense torch-light procession ended the ceremo- 
nies. The demonstration was under the direction 
of the Central Republican Committee of the Dis- 
trict, and mapy colored people were in the ranks, 
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The line of march was taken up at the City Hall, 
and from there the column passed through Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to the White House, from the 
grounds of which our sketch of the procession on 
page 224 was taken. After passing the Presi- 
dent’s mansion in review order, the procession 
proceeded to a number of the principal hotels, 
where prominent Senators and others were ser- 
enaded. 





THE VANDEVEER RING. 


“ Srupip old heir-looms !” said Rose, with a gri- 
mace. “ Why didn’t my great-grandfathers leave 
me something more to the purpose out of all their 
worldly goods than an old silver snuff-box and a 
family ring half a mile too large for me ?” 

“] would sooner have something of this kind 
than the wealth of the Indies, ’pon my word! 
I'd sooner choose a wife with such a dower than 
from among your mushroom nabobs,” said Angus 
Derrick, holding Rose’s family ring in his white 
palm, and looking at it admiringly, as well as at 
its owner. 

“ Would you?” returned Rose. 
much do you suppose it is worth ?” 

“Tt is priceless—as an heir-loom.” 

“ Doubtless, to those who care for heir-looms ; 
but how much in a mercenary point of view ?” 

“ You don’t look at it from that point, surely ?” 

“Yes,” replied Rose, doubtfully. “I don’t mind 
telling you” (she did mind it very much, but 
meant to tell it all the same), “but I want some 
money dreadfully, for an object” —of charity, she 
was about to say—‘ for a good object. J must 
have it, and I’ve made up my mind to pawn my 
ring. But I don’t want to be cheated, you know, 
in case I should never be able to redeem it, and 
I thought you would know about such things.” 

“Tm very sorry, Miss Rose,” said her compan- 
ion. ‘“I—I wish you would exchange it with me 
—for a solitaire, now !”’ 

“That wouldn’t be fair,” answered the absorb- 
ed girl; “and, besides, I want the money, not a 
solitaire.” 

“Yes? And then I—you should have no fur- 
ther lack of love or money.” 

“Oh, should I not? That would be pleasant 
indeed, but hardly fair to give so little and ac- 
cept so much.” 

“ But J do not haggle over the terms.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be honest, you know. I thank 
you, Mr. Derrick; you are very kind. But no, I 
could not.” 

A brief silence followed, while the young man 
tried to swallow the bitter draught without dis- 
torting his handsome features. 

“Since we can not arrive at a pleasant under- 
standing on the subject, let us postpone it for 
to-day,” he said. “You were speaking about a 
pawnbroker ?” 

“Yes; I thought you would know the value of 
such articles.” 

“ Allow me to negotiate the affair for you. It 
is an awkward thing for a lady—for you—to be 
obliged to traffic with these men. I wish to Heav- 
en you would let me help you in my own way. 
However, I shall be proud to be of service in 
your way.” 

“ How kind you are! I shall be so grateful to 
you! You can’t think how much I want this 
money. They would take advantage of a wom- 
an, 1 suppose. But I hate to trouble you.” 

“It is a happiness, Miss Rose ;” and he placed 
the curious old ring in its case, and the case in 
his pocket. And as he walked away in his stately 
manner, his head elevated, and an affable smile 
about his lips, no one would have dreamed that 
he was a discarded suitor. 

“ What in the deuce can she want of the mon- 
ey? Must be a pretty strong inducement to make 
her part with an heir-loom!” he said to himself, 
and laughed at his own poor witticism. “Old Van- 
deveer would put her into a strait-jacket in no 
time if he knew; but as to giving her the money 
himself, he would be hanged first—on the genea- 
logical tree. However, if I haven’t the clew, I 
shall prove a fool for my pains.” 

An hour later, Miss Vandeveer was out walking 
in the wind on the causeway, and counting the sails 
of the mackerei fleet putting out to sea, in com- 
pany with Austin Gregory, a penniless young fel- 
low, who, by some ill luck, had lost his inheritance 
just as he emerged from college, and who was just 
now, with expensive tastes and extravagant ideas, 
keeping his head above water by means of tutor- 
ing. Presently Othello’s occupation would be 
gone, and Mr. Austin Gregory would be hard up, 
in the hardest sense of the phrase. 

“T’'ve half a mind to ship before the mast or 
join a mackerel fleet myself,” he was saying. “If 
I should come home some day with my weight in 
doubloons, what a clever fellow, what a parti, I 
should prove, seen through your worthy uncle’s 
gold-bowed glasses !” 

“T’m afraid he does think too much of money,” 
said Rose, ruefully. 

“He doesn’t think much of me, that’s certain, 
whatever the feelings of his amiable niece may 
be. A change has come over the spirit of his 
dream since that awkward affair of mine which 
obliges me to earn my bread by the sweat of my 
brow.” 

“ You have not given up the idea of sheep-rais- 
ing?” asked Rose, indifferently. 

“T shouldn’t give it up if I had the money to 
engage in it. You can’t go into that sort of thing 
empty-handed. As I told you, Morgan wrote me, 
if 1 could raise twenty-five hundred dollars, 1 
could join their enterprise, and in time—Heaven 
knows what might happen; only it’s no use to 
speculate about it. I might as well try to raise 
the—the— Doyou know, Derrick offered to lend 
me the cash?” 

“That was generous of him, I’m sure,” said 


“Now how 


“Was it? I don’t know. I hate suspicion, 
Rose, as well as ingratitude; but, do you know, he 
was so awfully off-hand about it that I fancied 
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he wished to get me out of his way. If it was in 
medieval days, I should be offered the hospitality 
of his castle instead, and allowed to stumble into 
an oubliette. Eh, Rose?” 

on fie! why should he want you away, 
“You ought to know—but perhaps I flatter 
myself. Let me see: three weeks more of this 
beggarly tutoring, and then—chaos !” 

“How melancholy you are! Shall we turn 
homeward ?” 

“Tf you say so. J should like to stay here in 
the sunset forever.” 

“ But the sun won’t be forever setting.” 

“ When shall we two meet again ?” 

“Tt may be for years, and it may be never,” 
sang Rose, lightly. 

“ By-the-way, I saw Derrick leaving your door 
to-day. What had he been saying to you, Rose ?” 
“There was never a Rose without a thorn.” 

“He had such an air of being master of the 
situation that— What had you been saying to 
him, Rose? Leading the scamp on,I dare say. 
You are all born flirts.” 

“What had I been saying to him ?” returned 
Rose, the warm color rippling across her face in 
tidal waves. “I—I had not been saying much. 
How can I possibly remember ?” 

“Why do you blush, then? Blood will tell, 
says the old adage. He passed without know- 
ing me, he was so involved in his pleasani 
thoughts. I feared you had really given him en 
couragement.” 

“What a romancer you are, Austin!” laug.ed 
Rose. “You ought to write a novel.” 

“What shall I call it? Red as a Rose is 
she? Well, adieu. If any thing turns up to my 
advantage, will you be glad to know it?” 

“ You know I shall.” 

“Even if it takes me out of Derrick’s way ?” 

“How can you imagine that you are in his 
way, foolish fellow ?” 

“ Well, then, perhaps he is in my way.” 

“And supposing he were? It seems to me 
you make an unnecessary bugbear of Mr. Der- 
rick. I should think he was an ogre at least; 
do let us drop him.” 

“With all my heart—if you'll set the ex- 
ample.” 

The next time that Rose and Derrick met was 
in the grand right and left of the Lancers qua- 
drille. “I’ve arranged that little affair,” he said, 
holding her hand an instant too long. “The 
ring is—” 

“Thanks,” said Rose, hastily, as he released 
her to Austin Gregory. 

“Confound his impudence! What right has 
he to have confidences with you?” grumbled 
Austin, beneath his breath. 

Rose laughed gayly. “ Hush! aren’t you grow- 
ing sour? Can’t Mr. Derrick say a pleasant word 
to me without—” 

“ My interference ?” flashed Austin. 

Later, as he approached with the ice she had 
commissioned him to bring her, he saw Derrick 
bending over her and speaking in a somewhat 
eager aside, while Rose listened with atientive up- 
turned face, and a world of interest in her tender 
eyes; then, before he could reach them, she had 
moved slowly away on Derrick’s arm, he still 
bending toward her, she still absorbed. Had she 
forgotten Austin and his errand in this new in- 
terest ? 

He bestowed the ice on a neglected wall-flow- 
er, who warmed into speech under the attention. 

“Mr, Derrick is very sweet on Miss Vandeveer, 
is he not? I fancy it will be a match shortly,” 
she vouchsafed. “Really, you know, I couldn’t 
help overhearing something about a ring while 
they talked together. I coughed and tried to 
show them that they had a listener, but they 
heard nobody but each other. Quite embarrass- 
ing, I assure you.” 

“About a ring?” repeated Austin, carelessly, 
with his heart in his mouth. 

“Yes, truly, something about a ring, some- 
thing he would carry to her to-morrow. I couldn’t 
catch the exact words—not that I tried, you know 
—something about exchanging rings, I gathered. 
Isn’t that the way they do in engagements ?” 

“You ought to know,” returned Austin, gal- 
lantly. 

“Oh Lor, now you don’t believe J was ever 
engaged, Mr. Gregory? I do hope you don’t con- 
sider me a flirt.” 

“Shall we take advantage of this waltz of Von 
Weber's?” he asked. He wanted to lose him- 
self for a while in the frantic maelstrom; but 
when he had seated the exhausted wall-flower 
and rushed away to find Rose, he had the pleas- 
ure of seeing Mr. Derrick assist her into the car- 
riage, which Uncle Vandeveer had sent at an 
early hour, and follow himself. 

Could it be possible that Rose was playing 
false? he asked himself. Should he go to her 
to-morrow and intercept Derrick, and demand an 
explanation, and ask her to marry him? But 
how couid one prove false who had made no pro- 
fessions ? and what right had he to demand an 
explanation? and how could he ask her to marry 
a pauper? The poor fellow was aghast at his 
— and perplexities. If Rose failed him, then 
et the solid earth fail beneath his feet. He 
would go away on a whaling voyage, to the devil, 
perchance. Yet what right had he, with nothing 
but a heart to offer, and hearts not commanding 
a premium, with no prospects that could be made 
available within these half dozen years—what 
right had he to stand between her and independ- 
ence? Should he not prefer her happiness to 
his own? Yet he could not easiJy persuade him- 
self that she would find it apart from him. Un- 
happy and restricted as she was in the state of 
dependence into which it had pleased Providence 
to call her, was it not natural that she should ac- 
cept the succor at hand? While brooding, in the 
very Slough of Despond, over these thoughts next 
day, an expressman put into his hands a small 
package. Hetore off the wrappings impatiently, 


and disclosed a roll of bank-bills. Austin stared 
wildly from the money to the expressman, as if 
one or the other should offer an explanation. 

“All right, ain’t it ?” said the other. “Twenty- 
five hundred dollars? Don’t fall short, eh?” 

“Fall short! I’m afraid—I’m sorry to say— 
this is a mistake,” said Austin. 

“ Ain’t you Mr. Austin Gregory? Ain’t you a 
tutor? Don’t you live at No. 10 Avery Place?” 
asked the man, with an implied contempt of one 
who would hesitate about receiving money. 

“Yes, but—” 

- “Then it’s all right—express paid. Good-day, 
ir.” 

“Yes, but—” pursued Austin. “Perhaps you 
could tell me from whom you received this pack- 
age?’ 

“T reckon they wanted to keep dark. A wom- 
an, she brought it to the office—stranger to me; 
but she took a receipt in the name of John—no, 
James Morgan.” 

“Old Morgan !” cried Austin. “What a trump 
he is! Thank you, thank you. Good-morning.” 

Was not every thing righted by this stroke of 
luck? Had not Morgan loaned it out of pure 
friendship? Now he would join the sheep-rais- 
ing enterprise in Virginia; he would ask Rose 
to promise to wait for him while he made a for- 
tune. Now there was no reason why he should 
hesitate to tell her all his doubts and hopes. Now 
even old Vandeveer could not separate them, 
could not gainsay him. Going at a rapid pace 
to the music of his thoughts, with his eyes on 
the future, Austin quite naturally walked into a 
gentleman coming from the opposite direction. 
“Pardon,” he said, hardly looking up, in his pre- 
oecupation—“ a thousand pardons.” And then 
the flash of a curious ring detained his glance— 
a quaint old intaglio set in diamonds, shining on 
the hand of Angus Derrick, the stone turned in- 
ward toward the white palm, but revealed when 
he lifted his hat. 

“Where in the deuce are you going at this 
break-neck pace ?” asked Derrick. 

“Where in the deuce did you get that ring?” 
answered Gregory. 

“Oh, this ring?”—with affected hesitation— 
“oh, it is—an heir-loom.” 

“Tt is not yours.” 

“ Possession is nine-tenths of the law, and ex- 
change is no robbery. See, it’s a rare bit of 
workmanship, a relic of the days when a life- 
time was spent upon the execution of these tri- 
fles. But, naturally, I value it more for the giver’s 
sake than for its intrinsic worth.” 

The twenty-five hundred dollars in Austin’s 
pocket had suddenly become as so much waste 
paper. He was no longer in a hurry; he walked 
like an old man, with bent shoulders, and an air 
as if he had given up battling for any thing. 
Why should he hasten to tell Rose of his good 
fortune, since she had given Derrick that precious 
heir-loom, the Vandeveer ring, which no woman 
would give to any but an accepted lover? With 
the money which he had longed for in his hands, 
it seemed to him as if he were beggared as never 
before. He went to his lodgings, packed his 
wardrobe, and took the evening train on his jour- 
ney to Virginia. Then he remembered that he 
had promised to tell Rose if any thing turned up 
to his advantage, and he dropped her a few 
words. 


“ Dear Miss Vanpeverr”—he wrote—“ though 
absorbed in your own happiness, you may be in- 
terested to know that, through the timely inter- 
position of a friend, I have obtained sufficient 
capital to engage in sheep-raising, and I am even 
now on my way to Virginia and El Dorado. This 
may be superfluous information on my part, as 
you may have forgotten that I wished to join 
such an enterprise, or that I required the shekels. 
Though our friendship has come to an untimely 
end, I wish you every blessing, while I need not 
beg you to forget Austin Grecory.” 


“What a wretched little flirt!” he thought. 
“If she did not care for me, she was a consum- 
mate actress; and if she did—the worse for her. 
I will show «her that I am not heart-broken, at 
least. There are as good fish in the sea as ever 
yet were caught, though J’ll never trust one of 
them again.” 

But, for all his bravado, he was as nearly heart- 
broken as it is possible for one of the sterner 
sex to be. 

Mr. Derrick had merely said to Rose during 
that conversation which the wall-flower magni- 
fied and misinterpreted, “I find that your ring is 
much more valuable than I supposed—an in- 
taglio, executed in the very best manner ; and the 
diamonds—the solitaire I proposed would indeed 
be a most unfair exchange, but for the motive - 
that prompted it.” 

“Yes,” answered Rose, ignoring the motive, 
“T supposed it would bring some hundreds.” And 
then he had gone on to tell her what sum he had 
been able to raise on it at the pawnbroker’s; and 
Rose listened with bated breath, the color rising 
and receding upon her cheek. A looker-on might 
easily have mistaken the interest. He brought 
the amount to her on the following day. 

“T knew the ring was valuable, but I never 
dreamed of such a harvest! Why, I should be 
able to supply all the American squaws with a 
blanket and—” 

“T must confess Iam curious to know what 
you are going to do with it,” laughed Derrick. 
“Some missionary folly, I suppose, inspired by 
Mrs. Jellyby.” 

“ You mustn’t ask me,” she returned; “I can 
only tell you that it is not a folly.” 

And all the while Mr. Derrick knew perfectly 
well what she would do with it, and had taken 
the matter in hand on the strength of that knowl- 
edge. In the mean time Rose had never heard of 
a pawnbroker’s ticket, and he did not offer her 
one, for very good reasons—the ring had never 





been at the pawnbroker’s at all; it was even 
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then reposing in Mr. Derrick’s pocket; he had 
simply taken it to the jeweler’s and priced it, 

“ All’s fair in love and war,” he said to him- 
self. 

Austin Gregory’s letter was, naturally, an im- 
mense surprise to Rose. What had she done to 
merit such coldness and cruelty? “Her hap- 
piness!”—had he not taken it away with him? 
Why should he doubt her interest in his pros- 
pects, she who had them always in mind? What 
a mockery it was to wish her every blessing, and 
yet to say that their friendship had come to an 
untimely end! 

“ All’s fair in love and war,” Mr. Derrick re- 
peated, as he put on the Vandeveer ring with the 
express purpose of bringing it to the notice of 
Austin Gregory, and proceeded to go out of his 
way to meet him. Being familiar with Austin’s 
impulsive nature, he felt no doubt but that young 
man would act with the desperation becoming to 
a deceived lover; and even if he hastened to 
Rose and demanded an explanation, she would be 
the last person able to offer one; and, further- 
more, Mr. Derrick had ascertained that she had 
gone to the city, in order to forward the money 
by express without betraying herself, thereby 
avoiding the chance of a refusal, and sparing her 
lover’s pride, and had not returned; and even 
should Austin await her return, it would not be 
clear to her mind that Derrick had been seen in 
possession of the ring after it was supposed to be 
at the pawnbroker’s. But after this encounter 
with Austin on that eventful day, Mr. Derrick 
had gone to his office, and had there found a tele- 
gram urging his immediate presence at the death- 
bed of a distant relative, to draw up a will at the 
last moment—a journey involving forty miles of 
railroad travel and ten of hard riding, but per- 
haps a legacy as well. The summons was so im- 
perative, the train so nearly due, that he had no 
time te think of any thing but answering the one 
and catching the other. Arrived at Fareville Sta- 
tion, he procured a saddle-horse and started for 
Amity Place: but he never reached it. Old Mr. 
Lucre died intestate; and a farmer going into 
Fareville next morning, with the news and a load 
of meadow hay, found a strange man lying across 
the dusty highway, whose only bruise, besides a 
broken arm, was a small gash on the temple, 
caused by the sharp fracture of a curious stone 
in intaglio, which he wore on his finger. It was 
not difficult to identify the dead stranger with 
the lawyer who had been expected at Amity 
Place. It seemed to Rose, already benumbed by 
Austin’s unkindness, as if the world had swung 
out of its orbit and was chopping into ruin. 
Derrick’s sudden death was no less unreal to her 
than Austin’s desertion. 

“Cut his temple on a sharp stone, they say,” 
echoed Mr. Vandeveer ; “ that lets the life out in 
a jiffy! Poor Derrick! Well, Miss Rose, what 
are you pulling a long face about? You might 
have said, ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good!’ You might have been a pretty widow to- 
day, up to your chin in bank-notes, but for your 
beggarly nonsense !” 

But Rose’s share in the disaster was not to end 
here: Mr. Vandeveer called her into the library 
one morning, after having been closeted with 
Derrick’s executor for some time. 

“Oh, I hope—ZJ hope he has not left me any 
thing in his will!” prayed Rose. “I could never 
accept it, and it would be the last drop in Uncle 
Vandeveer’s cup of anger.” 

“T understand, miss, that you have been bor- 
rowing money.” And one would have gathered 
from Mr. Vandeveer’s air that the aforesaid cup 
was already full to overflowing. 

“Borrowing money, uncle! What do you 
mean ?” 

“None of your fine lady evasions. I mean 
borrowing money.” 

“T have done nothing of the kind, Sir. How 
could you entertain such an idea ?” 

“Don’t tell me! It’s down in black and white 
in Derrick’s account-book.” 

“Oh!” said Rose, light breaking in upon her, 
rather unpleasantly. 

“Then you don’t mean to deny it ?” 

“T never borrowed money of Mr. Derrick.” 

“Then why has he set it down in his private 
accounts, ‘Loaned Rose Vandeveer twenty-five 
hundred dollars? That's a sweet sum for you 
to have the handling of. Bring ittome. Though 
I dare say it’s spent.” 

“T haven’t a cent of it, uncle,” said Rose. “I 
didn’t borrow it of Mr. Derrick: he is dead, and 
I will not blame him. I—I—I can’t tell you 
about it; but was there no mention of value re- 
ceived ?” 

“ Value fiddle-sticks! It’s as plain as a man’s 
nose on his face that you had this money. You 
may as well own up.” 

“Yes, I received twenty-five hundred dollars 
through Mr. Derrick, but not from him—that is to 
say, he raised that amount for me at a pawn- 
broker’s on something of mine.” 

“What in the name of common-sense did you 
have worth twenty-five hundred dollars? And 
where is your ticket ?” 

“ My what ?” 

“Your pawnbroker’s ticket, you dunce ; they 
always give one, Do you think you’re able to 
hoodwink me ?” 

“I didn’t know any thing of a ticket. As 
Mr. Derrick did the business, he must have kept 
it. 


“In that case it would be among his effects. 
What did you pawn—some of my plate? You'll 
have to tell the whole story before the affair can 
be settled.” 

“ Well, I pawned my ring.” 

“The devil! The Vandeveer ring!” The au- 
dacity of the thing seemed too enormous for Mr. 
Vandeveer to digest at once. Rose looked out 
of the window in black despair. Was this the re- 
ward of all her good intentions? ‘The Vande- 
veer ring !” he repeated, as soon as he,could catch 
his breath. “I wouldn’t have had any thing hap- 
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pen to that ring for my right hand. It’s an heir- 
loom, you hussy, 
* When Vandeveer’s ring is broken in twain, 
Vandeveer’s fortunes are on the wane,’ 
That’s the distich engraved on it.” 

“The pawnbroker is accountable.” 

“The pawnbroker be hanged! You must be 
a driveling idiot to suppose that ring to be worth 
twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

Rose gave a sharp cry, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

“Good!” applauded her uncle. “ You'll shed 
buckets of tears over the job before you're done 
with it—as you deserve. There’s the two thou- 
sand your uncle Tom left you in the Ingot Bank 
—every cent of it will have to go to make up the 
deficiency ; and then where’ll you be ?” 

“Two thousand my uncle Tom left me! Why 
did I not know of this before? And then I need 
never have troubled Mr. Derrick.” 

“Why didn’t you know of it? Because I 
didn’t choose you should, nor spend it either. 
Let me tell you, when I saw that ring among Der- 
rick’s things, when Wheatly showed me it, I sup- 
posed you had given it as a love token.” 

“ Oh, then the ring is safe, after all?” 

“Safe! the deuce! do you call this safe ?” 
holding up the two fragments of the ancient heir- 
loom. “Safe with a vengeance! 

*When Vandeveer’s ring is broken in twain, 

Vandeveer’s fortunes are on the wane.’ 
Do you see that point where the gem split? 
That’s what ended Derrick’s career as neatly as 
a bare bodkin. He had it on his ring finger, you 
see, when his horse threw him—you thought it 
was in pawn at the time—the stone was splin- 
tered; this sharp projection pierced his temple ; 
that was all. Looks as if you had murdered 
him, doesn’t it ?” 

“ Murdered him! murdered him! Oh! oh! oh!” 
cried Rose, wringing her hands like some dement- 
ed ghost. 

“Come, none of your hysterics!” cried her af- 
fectionate relative. “Now J want to know what 
you did with the money, Speak! No driveling!” 

“T can not tell you.” 

“ You shall!” 

“ Never !” 

“Then leave my roof.” 

“Where shall I go?” 

“To the devil, or the work-house, for aught I 
care. Go, you arrant hussy! 

*When Vandeveer's ring is broken in twain, 
Vandeveer'’s fortunes are on the wane.’ 
Do you hear that? Go!” 
And Rose went. 


It is ten years since Miss Vandeveer left her 
uncle’s door to earn her own bread, and since 
that time Mr. Vandeveer has paid the debt of na- 
ture, to be sure, but his estate has proved in- 
solvent. In the mean time, if Vandeveer’s for- 
tunes are on the wane, Austin Gregory’s have 
increased. He is a rich man to-day—rich enough 
to marry a king’s daughter if he wanted her. But 
during all this decade he has had no tidings of 
the girl he left behind him. He imagines that he 
has given up thinking about her, and has diverted 
his mind with profits on wool; but in truth she 
is always in his thoughts, and he can not shut 
her out. She enters in all her debonair beauty, 
as he beheld her last, with a blush on her dim- 
pled cheek, a smile on her lips, and a light in her 
eyes as they meet his, more eloquent than words. 
He has forgotten that it is possible for that rose 
hue to blanch, for that smile to fail—* nothing of 
her that doth fade,” to his mind’s eye. But he 
found out long ago that he did not owe his start 
in life to Morgan. On first reaching Shearing 
Station he had said, with effusion, “ You're surely 
the best fellow in the world, Morgan. I can nev- 
er do too much for you, and no amount of mon- 
ey will repay your friendship,” and Morgan had 
stared a little at such a gush, and merely an- 
swered, “I only did as I'd be done by—let a fel- 
low have an even chance.” And not till several 
years later did he discover that Morgan was igno- 
rant and innocent of the transaction; but he felt 
as if he would rather be penniless than indebted 
for it to Mr. Derrick ; yet as Derrick knew nothing 
of Morgan, would he have been likely to use his 
name? However, to make assurance doubly sure, 
he wrote to Mr. Derrick, and naturally receiving 
no reply, “he put the question by.” To be sure, 
be promised himself from time to time that he 
would go back to the old place and see Derrick 
about it, and ferret out his unknown benefactor ; 
but ten years had elapsed before he could find 
the leisure. He set out the morning after his ar- 
rival to find Derrick’s office; but, lo! another 
reigned in his stead. “I’m afraid I've made a 
blunder,” he explained. “I am looking for Mr, 
Angus Derrick’s office. Can you direct me?” 

“Derrick ? There’s no such lawyer in the city 
that I'm aware of. Here, Blotter, get out the di- 
rectory and look for Derrick.” 

Austin returned to his hotel. “Can you tell 
me any thing about a Mr. Derrick ?” he asked of 
the landlord. 

“ Never heard of the fellow,” said he. “TI ain’t 
native to these parts myself; was raised in the 
Granite State. Ever hear any thing of a fellow 
named Derrick, Dwindle ?”’ he asked of an anti- 
quated bar-room loafer. 

“Lawyer Derrick ?” mumbled Dwindle. “Ye 
ain’t got nothing cha’ ked down agin him, hev ye? 
Bless ye, he’s paid up old scores and gone to his 
account these ten year. If ye want him, ye’ll 
hev to look for him on Burying Hill, I reckon.” 

“Dead!” said Austin. ‘“ Where shall I find 
his widow ?” 

“Widder? I never heerd tell of her. He 
didn’t leave such a powerful lump of money as 
was expected, neither. Lawyer Wheatly settled 
things. He’s an older man than I be, Lawyer 
Wheatly is, not to say richer. He lives with his 
son’s folks in Fortunate Row; has the asthmy 
terrible.” 

Mr. Gregory betook himself to Fortunate Row 
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without delay. As he was ushered into the hall, 
a slender woman was marshaling a bevy of rosy 
children toward the school-room. She did not 
turn her head, though she must have known that 
a stranger had entered ; but for an instant a pale 
weary face, like that of some ghost, was reflected 
faintly in the great mirror lining the further end 
of the hall, as if a spirit had passed by, while one 
of the children cried, “ Oh, dear Miss Van, do let 
me see who has come in! it may be papa with 
the rocking-horse ;” and then followed the tinkle 
of a bell and the subdued murmur of little sil- 
very voices, And once or twice the school-room 
door opened suddenly, as if some one had look- 
ed in, and a chorus of cries issued—“ Has papa 
come? Does it look like a live horse? Miss Van 
says it will have a mane! Bob says it will kick— 
guns kick!” in a volley of interrogations. And 
presently old Mr. Wheatly shuffled into the libra- 
ry, and Austin opened his case. 

“No, Sir,” said Mr. Wheatly; “there was no 
record of twenty-five hundred dollars against you 
among Derrick’s accounts, But—it’s something 
I never mentioned before; you seem to form an 
exception—but, between you and me, there was 
that identical sum charged to a young lady of 
Derrick’s acquaintance—perhaps you knew her 
—Miss Rose Vandeveer ?” 

“ Rose!” gasped Austin. 

“The same. There was something a little 
queer about it,” the garrulous old man pursued. 
“Tt never got aired, though the amount was paid 
out of a legacy left by her uncle Tom—took every 
cent of it, too—but she never would tell what she 
did with it. Spent it, I s’pose, on ribbons and 
millinery.” 

“Had she borrowed it of Derrick?” asked 
Austin. 

“Not a bit of it; that is, she had given him a 
curious old family ring to pawn, and the spooney 
fellow had let her have twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars on it—made believe he raised it at pawn; 
but the worst of it was that he had the ring on 
when his horse threw him, and it splintered and 
pierced his temple. Poor Derrick! Old Vande- 
veer was in a towering passion with the girl, I 
promise you—had some silly superstition about 
the ring—and turned her out of doors.” 

“Out of doors !—Rose out of doors !” 

“Ahem! and so she wanted the money for 
you? That's the sequel,eh? Murder will out.” 

“Turned Rose out of doors—ten years ago!” 
cried Austin, white and quivering, with his hand 
already on the door, as if he would go to seek 
her. “For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Wheatly, do you 
know any thing about her? could you give me 
any clew, any—” 

“ Rob,” said Grandpa Wheatly, addressing a 
pair of roguish eyes peering through the crack 
of the door—* Rob, go and call Miss Van. You'll 
excuse me, Mr. Gregory; I left my snuff-box in 
my room. I'll return anon, as they say in the 
play.” 


Yesterday Rob Wheatly said to his new gov- 
erness, “I wish somebody ’d marry you, like he 
did Miss Van, and there’d be no more lessons, 
and I should put on my best jacket, and eat wed- 
ding cake all day, and have the doctor to-morrow. 
But I don’t s’pose any body will.” 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


MAROH, 1877. 


Sunday, %.—Sixth Sunday in Lent; Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Friday, 30.—Good-Friday. 

Saturday, 31.—Easter-even. 





A WARNING has been given to the Christian 
world not to expect the suppression of the slave- 
trade in the territories recently acquired by 
Egypt. Colonel Gorpon’s appointment to the 
supreme governorship of Soudan has excited 
much hope, but if reports are true, he will be 

owerless to resist the slave-traders. Mr. AARON 

UzACcoTT, secretary of the British and Foreign 
Antislavery Society, in a letter to the London 
Daily News, calls attention to the fact that “ the 
es made by the Khedive to Sir Samus. 

AKER were never kept. Colonel GoRDON also,”’ 
suys the secretary, ‘found to his mortification 
that every district added to Egypt immediately 
became subject to the slave-trade.”” He thinks 
that the expedition of M‘KiLLop Pasna against 
the slave-traders on the Red Sea will end in 
nothing. 





The full programme of the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council has appeared. The session will extend 
from Monday, July 2, to Monday, July 9. On 
the first day there will be a public reception of 
delegates; on Tuesday, July 3, reports on sta- 
tistics, and addresses from representatives of 
Presbyterianism in various parts of the world ; 
on Wednesday, July 4, “the Harmony of Re- 
formed Confessions’’ and “ Presbyterianism in 
Relation to the Wants and Tendencies of the 
Day”’ will be considered; Thursday, July 5, will 
be devoted to the ‘‘ Home Work of Presbyterian- 
ism ;” in the evening, “ the Reformed Churches 
of the Continent’ will be the topic; Friday, July 
6, will be given to Foreign Missions; Saturday, 
to “ Unbelief, Christian Life, the Training of the 
Young ;” and Monday, to “ Presbyterian Liter- 
ature.” After the formal adjournment of the 
Council, —_ meetings will be held in Edin- 
burgh and other cities. 





The troubles in St. James’s Church, Hatcham, 
have not ended with the release of Mr. Tooru 
from prison. The parishioners are divided into 
two parties, ritualist and anti-ritualist. Their 
animosity toward each other is so great that 
they can not worship together harmoniously. 
On the Sunday after the rector was set free 
service was conducted by the newly ap pointed 
curate. The church was densely crowded, the 
ritualists numbering about three hundred, and 
the anti-ritualists about seven hundred. When 
the three hundred stood up, the seven hundred 
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sat down. When the seven hundred rose to 
sing the “ Venite,”’ the three hundred went down 
upon their knees. When the curate proceeded 
to celebrate the Communion, the ritualist party 
left the church in a body. There was trouble, 
too, among the anti-ritualist worshipers. Some 
thought that the officiating clergyman violated 
Church order by facing toward the east in the 
reading of the Litany. A zealous warden slyly 
turned the “ fal-stool” so as to compel him to 
face the people. The curate very properly ob- 
jected to compulsion under such circumstances 

The ritualists have a strong support in the 
adhesion of numbers of the laity. Among their 
lay friends are working-men who are devoted to 
their favorite clergymen. Ritualism in England 
can not be dealt with as a clerical caprice; it has 
a compact organization, whose members exhibit 
the tenacity characteristic of the English race 
The inhibition of Mr. Toorm expires March 17, 
but will, no doubt, be renewed. The law pro- 
vides tat an inhibition shall not be relaxed un- 
less the incumbent undertakes, in writing, to 
give heed to the monition of the court; if it 
continues in force three years, the living is de- 
clared vacant. 





The extent of Mr. Moopy’s success in Boston 
is a matter much discussed in the papers. The 
Congregationalist says that “the work at the 
Tabernacle goes prosperously on: we cao not 
say with increasing or even with unabated in 
terest, for the fact is not to be concealed that 
there has been some falling off in the size of the 
congregations. The attendance, however, re 
mains very large, and continues to present a most 
important field for effort.’ A Christian Conven 
tion has been announced to begin March 13. 





The Pope is about to carry the decree of infal- 
libity to its logical conclusion. Recently he re 
ferred to the congregations at Rome the ques 
tion of re-assembling the Vatican Council. He 
was advised that it was not at present expedient 
to call the bishops together again. He has, 
therefore, says the London Times, “ distributed 
for study the questions left undetermined, with 
a view of determining if by his proper authority 


’ 


he can solve them.”’ 


The Missionary, the organ of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which is publish 
ed in Charleston, South Carolina, states that the 
disposition to migrate to Africa is very strong 
among the freedmen of the South. “ We are in 
receipt,” it says, ‘‘ of letters from Florida, Geor 
gia, North Carolina, and Mississippi, all express 
ing the desire to leave the country. There will 
be a mighty exodus to Africa in a few years.”’ 
There is nothing improbable in such a move 
ment. As the freedman becomes intelligent, he 
will become, as other intelligent races have be 
come, migratory. So far the transfer of the 
Americo-African to the home of his ancestors 
has been the work of churches and benevolent 
socicties. 





Bishop Levin T. Rescuer, of the Moravian 
Church, furnishes in the denominational paper 
a most interesting account of his visit last sum 
mer to the Brethren’s missions to the Esqui 
maux on the coast of Labrador. These missions 
have been maintained with great persistence, and 
have had good success. The Esquimaux ar 
making progress in civilization. At one sta 
tion, Hoffenthal, the bishop states, “ the houses 
of the natives are log or frame buildings, some 
of them having a garden patch for cabbage and 
turnips on the top of the roof. Some of the 
houses are divided into different apartments.”’ 
These Esquimaux have ceased to depend upon 
hunting for a subsistence, and have engaged in 
fishing, which they find very lucrative. Their 
church has an organ, and is well attended. Bish 
op Retcuet sailed from London in the Church's 
mission ship, the Harmony, which made in 1876 
her sixteenth voyage to Labrador. 





Seven distinct Protestant bodies are repre- 
sented by missions and churches in the city of 
Rome—a number large enough to assure the 
Catholics of the city that the forms of Protest 
ant faith are very various. First in age and 
honor are the Waldensians, who are aided by 
the Presbyterians of Scotland and the United 
States; the next in order is the Free Church, 
represented by Gavazzi; then follow Method 
ists, Baptists, Episcopalians, both American and 
English, the American Union Church, and the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. The finest 
Protestant church edifice in the city is the St 
Paul’s Protestant Episcopal, which was cens 
crated March, 1876, by Bishop LirrLesonn, of 
the diocese of Long Island. The Protestant 
population of Rome is estimated at 4000, 





A very interesting service was held in the 
Lichfield Cathedral, England, on Saturday night, 
February 17, at eleven o'clock. The Rev. Jonny 
RICHARDSON SELWYN, the son of the bishop of 
that diocese, has been elected bishop of the is! 
ands known as Melanesia, in the South Pacific 
Ocean. They are the islands where Bishop Pat 
TESON planted Christianity, and where he was 
murdered by the natives. The day appointed 
for the consecration of the new bishop was Feb 
ruary 18, in the morning; making the due a) 
lowance for the difference of time, his fathe: 
held in the Lichfleld Cathedral a service simu! 
taneous with that going on on the other side of 
the world. Bishop Se_wyn, the elder, was him 
self Bishop of New Zealand before his transla 
tion to Lichfield. 


Much excitement has been created in France 
by the Lenten pastoral of the Archbishop of 
Cambrai. He advises his people that clerical- 
ism, ultramontanism, and Jesuitism are one and 
the same thing. ‘“ There was a time,’’ says the 
bishop, “‘ when a certain theological opinion was 
commonly professed in France concerning the 
authority of the rr It was restricted to our 
nation, and was of recent origin. The civil 
power during a century and a half imposed offi- 
cial instruction. Those who professed these 
opinions were called Gallicans, and those who 
protested were called ultramontanes, because 
they had their doctrinal centre beyond tue Alps, 
at house. To-day the distinction between the 
two schools is no longer admissible. Theolog- 
ical Gallicism can no longer exist, since th 
opinion has ceased to be tolerated by the Church. 
It has been solemnly condemned, past all retu 
by the GEcumenical Council of the Vatican.” 
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“ ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY, AND I AM UNDONE.”—Pyrauts. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


Dora seated at the play 

Weeps to see the hero perish— 
Hero of a Dresden day, 

Fit for china nymphs to cherish ; 
O that Dora’s heart would be 
Half so soft and warm for me! 


When the flaring lights are out, 
His heroic deeds are over, 
Gone his splendid strut and shout, 
Gone his raptures of a lover, 
While my humdrum heart you’d find 
True, though out of a0 and mind, 


PRESIDENT GR ANTS LAST 
CABINET MEETING. 


On page 233 will be found an interesting 
sketch of President Grant’s last evening at the 
Capitol in his official capacity. Owing to the ex- 
citement of the debates on the work of the Elect- 
oral Commission, the ordinary business of legis- 
lation was so long neglected in Congress that the 
closing hours of the session found an immense 
accumulation of bills before both Houses. To 
save time, and facilitate the business of signing 
such bills as were passed, the President went to 
the Capitol on the evening of March 3, and re- 
mained in the President’s Room until after mid- 
night. He was attended by all his cabinet. Even 
Mr. Fisn, who had been unable, on account of the 
serious illness of a near relative, to attend the 
President’s dinner, was present at this meeting. 
As fast as the bilis were brought in they were 
severally referred to the officers to whose depart- 
ments they appertained, and then signed by the 
President. This was the last official work of his 
administration. 


Buryetr’s Kauuiston, as a wash for the com- 
plexion, has no equal. It is distinguished for its 
cooling and soothing properties, removing tan, 
sunburn, freckles, redness and roughness of the 
skin, ete., curing chapped hands, and allaying the 
irritation caused by the bites of mosquitoes and 
other annoying se 





FOR DEBILITY 

Arising from over-exertion, sickne a or from any 
cause whatever, ScuENcK’s Seaweep Tonic is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scnencxk & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 








He tr for the weak, nervous, and debilitated ; chronic 
and painfu! diseases cured without medicine. Electric 
Belts and other appliances, all about them, and how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. Book, with 
full particulars, mailed free. Address Po.vermacuEesn 
Gatvanio Co.,292 Vine Street,Cincinnati,Ohio.-[Com.] 
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JUDGES’ REPORT FROM PHILADELPHIA: 
“For general artistic excellence in ALL STYLES of 
Portrait A NEW: PR plain, Crayon, Oil, and Pastel 
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transfer CRAYONS.” 

Dr. H. Voget, Prof. of |T. Hu Sura, Artist. 

Chemistry. \c ARL CosTeNnos Le, Artist. 


KURT 1] Portraits, 
New York. 

and for A N OCESS of making DURAB 

T. V. Warpet, Artist. | P. N. Arpo, Artist. 


Perer Grauay, Artist. Ke ARL ScHLESINGER, Artist 
Donatp G, Mite HELL, J. F. Wein, Artist. 
Artist. |.A. TANTARDINI, Artist. 
Henry Draper, Professor of Chemistry. 


UR_ FIRST HUNDRED YEARS,” 

By C. Evwarps Lesrer. Sent free by mail to 

any address on receipt of $250. Write for testimoni- 
als. U.S. PUBLISHING CO., or JNO. F. TROW, 

205 East 12th Street, New York. 


WATERED LARD is a FRAUD, 

It contains one Ib. of Water to 
9 lbs. of Lan». The Water evap- 
crates by Heat, causing a Great 
Loses to Hovsrkerrers. 

N. K. FAIRBANK & CO.’S 

Cmoaeo 

KETTLE RENDERED LARD 
Is guaranteed Pure anp Free 
rrom Watrr. For Sale every 


where. Manufacturers’ De oh 
No. 36 Whitehall Street, N. 


- BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as pretty and more 
durable at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


“ JAY C.WEMPLE & Co., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Y. 


POLLAK & co., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaam Pip 
and Holders. Repairin ng Be Boiling, 
Wholesale an Retail. 
27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009, 
SEND FOR CIRCU LAR. 
Young America. Press Co. 9 
53 MURmay St St., New YORK, 
> mm the busines, cell the 
ec sm a best hand and 
seit nking printing presses. 
Ove ledge! ever male. 
—_ Two DOLLARAL ands 
BoLLsad a Srenoi te OLY PuRsENT. Fivi 
Ctroulars free. Specimen Book of Type, Cats, &c. ten cents, 
25 Extra Fine Mixed | Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. I. JONES & CO,. Nassan, N.Y. 























Pure white teeth and a sweet 
DONT breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
NE CL F CT Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 


YOu R teeth, and to neglect their care is 


unexcusable. To keep them free 
TE E oY os from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical Sg and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the — 9 Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco ana ieusea, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artiste of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “ Gossamer WatTerpnoor, 
MANUFACTURED BY Gossamer Rus- 
ser Croruine Co., Boston,” is 
stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure,to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
gether, or grow soft and worthless. No Lady or Gen- 
tleman should be without one of our Rubber Garments, 
Ww igh from 9 to 16 ounces, can be easily carried in the 

Send for Illustrated circular. GOSSAMER 
RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 289) Devonshire St. »Boston. 


A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS, 


(7 WE WANT 500 MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINE ACENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERCY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWING MA- 
CHINES. COMPENSATION LIBERAL, BUT 
VARYING ACCORDING TO ABILITY, CHAR- 
ACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
ACENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York, or New Orleans, La. 
P «¢ Strong —— ppt cost catty 


Guarantesd. 8p! — 

"El eccertmet et 

L LO} w ROSES 
a Plante 





















ister aa 
New pL 

pool. 0. & mas. S$ 
Oberry Hil "Nureorios, W hester, Pa. 








| They haveno » equal,are air-tight and indestructible, pre- 


serving the b 4 ‘or years, and protecting it from ver- 
min, reptiles, or body-snatching. Their use prevents the 
spread of Contagious Diseases at Funerals or elsewhere. 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are made in all 
sizes, from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
Sold by all first-class Undertakers and Sextons. 


RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO., 348 Pear! St., N.Y. 
‘OU ask WHY we can sell First. 


Class 7 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pianos 
for 290. Our cmaes is, thatit costs 





Agents, but sell pimsct to Families, 
at Factory price, and warrant five years. 
We send our Pianos mor or met for trial, 


U S. uire no pa: they are 


found satisfactory. Send for ty at i Mehich gives 

full particulars, "ind contains the names of over 1500 Bankers, Mer- 

chants and Families that are using our Pianos in every State of the 
nion, Please state where you saw this notice, Address, 


U. 8S. PIANO CO,, 810 Broadway, N. ¥. 


HOTOGRAPHIC GROUPS of the Elector- 

al Commission ; the Republican Council ; the Dem- 
ocratic Council—each with an Autograph. Also, excel- 
lent portraits, embracing eminent statesmen of either 
party, lately taken by Brady, at his National Portrait 
Gallery, Washington, D.C. nstantaneous photographs 
of the Inaugural Ceremonies will be mailed free on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 00 each. Address “ BRADY'S NA- 
TIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, Washington, D. C.” 


Dr, WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Heattu and Comroxt of Body. 
with Grace and Beauty of Form, 
=} Three garments in one. Approved by 

4 all physicians. Agents Wanted. 
= Samples by mail, in London cord, $2; 
Satteen, $1 75. To Agents at 25c. lesa, 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


ROSES{USRECIALTY 


able for immediate flowering, your choice,all labeled, 
sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid varieties 
for $1; 12 for $2; 19 fo r $3; for $4; 35 for 
$5. additional ets two M ‘ificent 
Premium Roses. e OUR NEW GUIDE 
TO KOSE CULTURK, and choose from over 
360 finest sorts. We make Roses a great specialty, 
and are the largest Rose-Growers in America. THE 
Dincee & CONARD Co., West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


F. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
.f§117 Fulton St, 
STORES : { 6 Astor House terwax),} NewYork. 


rad 





























lp you Don Tt Caton 
Him 
Lr rgy Dat® 


OoME BACK TO 
25 Enxvetorgs printed as above, with blank lines for 
address, for 15¢; with name & address amepriote 


Post; aid. Four other comic designs, same price. 
G.C.iapbard Son, #3 Garden st., 





‘CHOICE VARIETIES OF 

for house — poten culture, 

sent by mail, free of postage. 

Send stamp fon titeste d Cat. 

Address L. B. CASE, Richmond, Ind. 


DEA NESS RELIEVED. Ng Medicine. 
Book free. G. J. WOOD, M m, Ind. 








Rich Farming Lands 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP 


BY THE 


Union Paciic Railroad Co. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT 
of POPULATION AND WEALTH on the 
line of the WORLD'S HIGHWAY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Eastern Nebraska, 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, THE 
GARDEN of the WEST. 


These lands are in the central porticn of the United 
States, on the 41st degree of north latitude, the central 
line of the great Temperate Zone of the American Con- 
tinent, and for grain growing and stock raising unsur- 

passed by any in the United States, 


CHEAPER IN PRICE, MORE FAVORABLE TERMS 
GIVEN, AND MORE CONVENIENT TO 
MARKET THAN CAN BE 
FOUND ELSEWHERE. 


FREE HOMESTEADS 
FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS! 

THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES! 
Soldiers Entitled to a Homestead of 
160 Acres. 

FREE PASSES TO PURC HASERS OF RAILROAD 





t#™ Send for new DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, 
with new Maps, — in English, German, Swed- 
ish, Danish, and Bohemian; also, 


“THE PIONEER,” 


a handsome ILLUSTRATED PAPER, with ma oe. 3 
and containing the Homestead Law. Mailed F 
all applicants. Address 

0. ¥. DAVIS, 


LAND COMMISSIONER, U.P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB. 





Plants, ete., sent safely by mail 2000 miles, free ; 12 
om. 2 Ver 0. 15 Bask Beak Yes 
Geraniums, $1.90. Bd ene free - 


‘deere. 


— STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 





Painesville, Lako | Con, Ohio, 
THE FAMILY WASH 
BARLOW’S D. 8. LY WASH BLUE 
Proprietor, 


INDIGO BLUE. 233 North Second St. ,Philadelphia. 


Cc. STEHR, Manufacturer of 


Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar wolaere’ Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 

Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 
ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & €0. Wood Type and 
Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, Stands, 
and Galleys. Complete Newspaper outfits. 16 and 

18 Dutch treet, corner Fulton, New York. 

















annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed 
an STT is now ready, and will be sent FREE to all 
who apply. Customers of last season need not write 
for it. I offer one of the largest collections of vege- 
table seed ever sent out by any house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed 
farms. Printed directions for cultivation on each pack- 
age. All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name; so far, that should 
it prove otherwise I will refill the order gratis. As the 
original introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead 
uashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of 
other new ‘vegetables, I invite the patronage of all who 
are anxious to have their seed fresh, true, and of the very 
best strain. New Vegetables a Specialty. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


NILES ENGINE 


SUITABLE FOR 
Pare OFFICES, 
LAUNDRIES. 


NNERIES, 
SAUSAGE-MAKEMS. ete.; 


And for any purpose requiring an en- 
gise from 2 to 12 horse-power. 
ADDRESS 


NILES TOOL WORKS, 


Hamilton, Ohbio- 
Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


a 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 

Tables of Mone , Weights and Measures ; 

® Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 

&c.,from the Greek,the Latin,and the Mod- 

ern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail 
on receipt of $1.00. For sale by all dealers. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


So? Hibs 
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A KD 
oS oe HADHEEL, 
Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 







Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Sena for Circular. 


HOMER | FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


Imitation Gold atches 
$15. $20 and Ah each. Chains 
$2 to ats to ot Jewelry ofthe same. 
<s sent C.0.D., Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Citeular CoLLins MerTaL WatTcu 
Factory, 335 Beeatway, How Terk. Box 3696 





REVOLVERS {orate nest unites days. Par 


ticulars rrez, KENDALL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


RARE AND FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


} Address F. KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street, New York. 





Practical Cooking 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. 


and Dinner Giving. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 


tions in Cooking; in the Combination and Serving cf Dishes ; and in the 
Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By 
Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accept- 
able service to the women of America by the prep- 
aration of this thoroughly practical as well as thor- 
oughly sensible book. She not only shows how to 
prepare and cook dishes, but how to serve them 
elegantly, and how to entertain company with quiet 
grace and refinement at breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner. Having pursued courses of study with cook- 
ing teachers in America and Europe, she has the 
knowledge and experience requisite for the judicious 
selection of ingredients and for their preparation for 
the table; and we think she has successfully carried 
out her aim to produce “a simple and practical book 
which will enable a family to live well and in good 
style, and, at the same time, with reasonable econ- 
omy.” * * * There is no detail of the economy of 
the table that is overlooked by Mrs. Henderson, 
and many of these are made more intelligible by 
illustrative engravings. We commend the book to 
- attention of the ladies.—Christian Intelligencer, 

.¥. 

Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters ovuld ask his cook to know; 
and which is, therefore, just the volume to be used 
by persons who have to do their own cooking. ** * 
Is something more than a volume on cookery, 
important though cookery is, and ever must be. 
Not only is it a work for those who eat to live, but it 
has the highest claims on those who live to eat, a 
smaller but wise class, and p d of i in- 
fluence. There is nothing neglected, but every thing 
is dove that can be required of the fullest profession- 
al and professorial skill, and well done, too—done to 
a turn. These pages fortify the intelligent mind, 
and enlighten the mind that is ignorant. — Boston 
Traveller. 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 





Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
housekeeper.*** The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem what 
it is, the most seemly and desirable accomplishment 
a woman can possess. They teach those who have 
not had instruction in the schoul of experience how 
to concoct a multitude of delicate and savory dishes for 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the modes of serving 
them in the prettiest and most inviting fashion ; and 
bow to manage the entire etiquette of the table in ac- 
cordance with the usages of polite society. The rec- 
ipes are choice and trustworthy, and the book, as a 
whole, is a treasure which every housekeeper desiring 
to increase her knowledge and skill should hasten to 
possess.—Chicago Tribune. 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book could be placed in every 
household.— Evening Times, Albany. 

Mrs. Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest. 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 

dapted for h keepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will 
live well, comfortably, and elegantly. — Providence 
Journal, R. 1. 

Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad. 
vocate, N. Y. 

It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help house- 
keepers to avoid serving what Lamb called “ roast 
lady” with their dinners. The recipes are not too 
many, and a skilled housewife has found all of them 
good.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary who 
assigns Mrs. Henderson a place by the side of Moses 
and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will find in 
her instructive volume a new revelation of household 
arts and social observances which will contribute to 
the comfort and refinement of the family, and thus to 
the “peace and diguity of the commonwealth.”— 
N. Y. Tritune, 








PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G> Harrer & Brorners will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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HARPER'S 





CENTENNIAL MEDAL AWARDED 
CLARKE COMBINATION KEYLESS 


LOCKS. 


ADOPTED BY U. 8. GOVERNMENT. 


No Keys. 


Perfect security and = yr Drawer Locks, $2 
Cupboard and Book-Case Locks, $2 00; Padiocks 
$2 00, $2 50, $3 00, $500 each. Sent by mail on =" 
of price. ‘Send 5c. for Illustrated Book of Locks. 
T. POULTNEY, President Clarke Combination 
Lock Co., No. 6 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 

















st PUBLISHE) 


30 WOODWARD'S , 


Ornamental & Fancy Alphabets. 


, fifty contocath, = 
om cat jogue of new son 
Architecture and Agriculture. 
Geo, E. Woodward, 
136 Chambers Street, 
New York. 







THE EASTERN QUESTION, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 


AND RELATING TO 
MOHAMMEDANISM. 


ARNOLD’S THROUGH PERSIA. Throngh Persia 
by Caravan. By Axruvs Arnovn, Author of “ From 
the Levant,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SMITH’S MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
worrn Ssrru, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch’'s 
Article on “Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BUSH’S LIFE OF MOHAMMED. The Life of Mo- 
hammed, Founder of the Religion of Islam, and of 
the Empire of the Saracens. ‘by Professor GzorcE 
Busu. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


DIXON’S FREE RUSSIA. Free Russia. By W. Her- 
worta Drxon, Author of “Her Majesty's Tower,” 
&c. With Two Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Aurx- 
anper Wiiitam Kinetaxe. With Maps and Plans, 
a now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 
per vo 


W Lay ‘S BIBLICAL LEGENDS OF THE MUSSUL- 

ANS. The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmnd. 

Cc Compited from Arabic Sources, and Compared with 

Jewish Traditions. By Dr. G. Watt. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 


CURZON'’S ARMENIA AND ERZEROOM. Ar- 
menia: A Year at Erzeroom, and on the Frontiers 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. By the Hon. Rourrr 
Curzon. Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


MACGAHAN’S CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS. 
Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. 
By J. A. MacGauan, With Map and Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BURNABY’S RIDE TO KHIVA. A Ride to Khiva: 
Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. By Frep 
Buryasy (Captain Royal Horse Guards). With 
Maps and an Appendix, containing, among other in- 
formation, a Series of March-routes, Compiled from 
a Russian Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


GIBBON’S ROME. History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Giron. With 
Notes, by Rev. H. H. Mirman and M. Guizor. To 
which is added a Complete Index of the whole 
Work. 6 vols., 12mo, Clota, $6 00. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. A History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwaxp 
Gisson. Abridged. Incorporating the Researches 
of Recent Commentators. By Wa. Surru, LL.D. Ll- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


CRICHTON'S HISTORY OF ARABIA. History of 
Arabia, Ancient and Modern. Containing a De- 
scription of the Country; an Account of its Inhab- 
itants, Antiquities, Political Condition, and Early 
Commerce ; ; the Civil Government and Religious 
Ceremonies of the Modern Arabs; Origin and Sup- 
pression of the Wahabees ; the Institutions, Charac- 
ter, Manners, and Customs of the Bedouins, &c. B 
Anprew Criocnton. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols., 
18mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EUROPE. A History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe. By Joun W. Dearen, M.D., LL.D. 
~ w Edition. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, 

6 50. 


HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES. A View of the State 
of Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henny 
Hatsam, LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating in the 
Text the Author's Latest Researches, with — 
from Recent Writers, and adapted to the Use of 
Students. By Wa. Sarru, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


ATKINSON’S AMOOR REGIONS. Travels in the 
Regione of the Upper and Lower Amoor, and the 
Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of India and 
China. With Adventures among the Mountain 
Kirghis, and the Manjonrs, Manyar, 8, Toungous 
Touzemts, Goldi, and Galyaks, the Tunting and 
Pastoral Tribes. By Tnomas Wrrtam Arxrxson, 
With a Map and numerous II!’s, 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ATKINSON’S SIBERIA. Oriental and Western Si- 
beria: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations 
and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis 
Step Chinese Tartary, and Part of Central Asia, 
By Tuomas Wirtam Arxtnson. With a Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 


CZAR AND THE SULTAN. The Czar and the Sul- 
tan; or, Nicholas and Abdul Medjid; their Private 
Lives and Public Actions. By Aprtan Grison. To 
which is added, The Turks in Europe: their Rise 
= Decadence. By Francis Bouvet. 16mo, Cloth, 

cents, 


KNOUT AND THE RUSSIANS. The Knonut and 
the Russians; or, The Muscovite Empire, the Czar, 
and his People. By Geemarn pe Laony. Illustra- 
tions, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Jnited States, on receipt of the price. 
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LOOMIS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


IMPORTANT REVISIONS. 
By ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy 


and Astronomy in Yale College. 





The Elements of Algebra, Entirely Revised | The Elements of Analytical Geometry. 


and Rewritten. Designed for the Use of Beginners. 
12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


A Treatise on Algebra. Entirely Revised and | 


Rewritten. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 
Key to the Same. For Teachers only, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 





The Elements of Geometry, Conic Sec- 
tions, and Plane Trigonometry. En- 
tirely Revised and Rewritten. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 





The Eicments of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with their Applications to Men- 
suration, Surveying, and Navigation, together with | 
Tables of Logarithms. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 





The Trigonometry and Tables bound sep- 
arately. Trigonometry, $1 50; Tables, $1 50. 


Entirely Revised and Rewritten. i2mo, Sheep, 
1 


50. 





The Elements of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Entirely Revised and Re- 
written. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 





The Analytical Geometry and Calculus, 
Complete in one volume. $2 50. 





A Treatise on Astronomy. With Illustra- 
tions. Svo, Sheep, $2 00. 

A Practical Astronomy. With a Collection 
of Astronomical Tables. Svo, Sheep, $2 00. 





| A Treatise on Meteorology. With a Collec- 
| tion of Meteorological Tables. Svo, Sheep, $2 00. 


{Gs Special attention is invited to those books of the series that have recently been revised, en- 


larged, and rewritten. 


From J. W. Srrntine, Vice-President and Professor of Mathematics, University of Wisconsin. 
We have for many years been using in this University Loomis’s Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry. 
We prefer them to any text-books on these subjects we have seen, and have no intention of putting others 


in their place. 


It is our wish that these books be introduced into all onr normal and high schools. 


As far as practica- 


ble, the text-books in all these schools should be the same as those used in the University. This uniformity, 
on every account so desirable, will, we are confident, soon be brought about. 


Loomis’s text-books have stood the test of time, and will not be readily given up by those who have 


thoroughly tried them. 


From 8. J. Booxs, Professor of Mathematics, Towa College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
We are using Loomis's Geometry, Trigonometry, and Tables, and the Revised Analytical Geometry in 
Iowa College, and are well satisfied with them. It is our intention always to use the best books. 





Hanrrer & Brotuers publish a full list of school and college text-books, including 


SWINTON’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 
FRENCH’S ARITHMETICS, 


WILLSON’S SCHOOL AND FAMILY READERS | 


AND SPELLERS, 
HARPER'S UNITED STATES READERS, 
DUFFS' COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING, 
DUFF'S BOOK-KEEPING, 
COMFORT’S GERMAN SERIES, 
HOOKER’S SCIENCE SERIES, 
WILLSON’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING SERIES, 


SCOTT’S SCHOOL HISTORIES OF THE UNITED 


STATES, 
HOOKER’S CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE, 
DICKENS'S CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
LAMSON’S COPY-BOOKS, 
WENTWORTH'S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 


NORDHOFF’S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI-| 


CANS, 
STUDENT'S SERIES OF HISTORIES, 


AUTENRIETH'S HOMERIC DICTIONARY, 

| STUDENT'S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARY, 

ROLFE'S ENGLISH CLASSICS, 

SMITH’S FRENCH PRINCIPIA, GERMAN PRIN- 
CIPIA, AND PRINCIPIA LATINA, 

HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS, 

ANTHON'S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS, 

ORTON’S ZOOLOGY, 

| DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

| HAVEN’S RHETORIC, 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE, 

MARCH'S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR & READER, 

ZUNDEL AND RYAN’S SCHOOL HARMONIST, 

COX’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 

MERIVALE'S HISTORY OF ROME, 

* MUNSON’S COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy the SELF-INKINGColnmbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x7 
7; 6x9, $37 ; 8x12, $60. ‘Good Card 
Press, cype, roller, ink, &c.,$5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to ¢ curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St, Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


- EMPLOYMENT. 


I want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST. I ill ve such terms and furnish such 
advertising facilities that no man need make less than 
$200 per month and all expenses—no matter whether he 
ever canvassed before or not. A premium of a new dress 
= to lady canvessers. Address DR.O. PHELPS 

ROWN, 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J., and full 
particulars will be ‘sent at by return oo 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 








COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


GG The Vols. Sold Separately, and cither of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & ‘BROTHERS, New York. 


RINTING TzoTOR! 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
HMand-Inkera, 68 to #20. 

Large seein teas Catalogue yt Self-Inkers, @6 to @850. 

2 tampe. J. COOK & CO., Mfr’ 1, Weet rw Be be Conn. 

RESIDENT HA YES.— Photographs from 

life. i“ CW best picture taken. _: Gam, wal 
autograp! Cabinets, ; cards, 25c. t by mail 
LANDY, Cincinnati. 


A REE AEN, ite ipo. 


aa Young America —. & selt-inkers are t 
business. Send 2 TEL for Complete Catalogue to 


D. W.WATSON 73 Cornhill Boston Mass 


~ SMOKY |e defective drafts cured, fuel saved, 
heat increased with’ the Spiral 

CHIMNEYS Draft. Send stamp for circular fo 

___ HENRY COLFORD, 726 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


102 25 i" sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
Chromo Cards. 126 samples, 


PE 
worth st, sent, “ous for 85c. Llustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S | SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530, 


ANTED MEN to travel and set! to Dealers 
bew unbreakable glass chimneys ond 
lamp goods. NO PEDDLING. ry liberal, busi- 
e1 - anent. Hotel and traveling ex paid. 
MONITOR LAMP ©O., 964 Main St., Ormrcuewati, Ouro. 


$1. 0 x for 100 Billheads, 100 Cards, and 











100 een 28 Vi nicely printed for business 
25 Visiting Cards, 10c. MARTIN 
, 185 Montague | treet, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms, eudress COULTER & CO.,Chicago. 
~! TUTTERING.—U. 8S. Stammering Institute. (Dr. 


WHITE), 417 Fourth Ave. Best of references. 
Send for circular. No pay until cured. 

nts wanted. 36 Best 
ne world. One — 


$3 4) A MONTH. 
y om articles in t 
- BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 
and Morphine habit cured pain- 
less: No Publicity. Dr. CARLTON, 
187 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
Loo 3 NEW Novelties Just Out. One 
Agent only in each Town. Terms and 
Territory free. Mw” FG CO., 2 Clinton n Place, New York. 
Revolver to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
Wesrern Guw Worxs, Chicago, tl. 


Ma G5 Made by 17 Agents in January, ‘77,with 
): my 13 N ew Articles, Sam lea free. Ad- 
dress ©, M. LININGTON, Chicago. 

HOW TO MAKE I MONEY PAST. 
AGENTS, write SIMPSON & SMITH, New York, 


25 ELEGANT CARDS, 20 styles, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. GEO. lL. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


BIG PAY foie: ie ar 


855 3 $77 P.O vicKthy, Ausute Mane 


« BENN 





T-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 








Rogers’ Statuary 
$10 and upward. 
‘WEIGHING THE BABY.’ 
A New Group. 
Price $15. 


Illustrated Catalogues can 
be had on application, or 
mailed, by inclosing 10c. to 








Cor. 27th St., N. ¥. 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A RIDE TO KHIVA. A Ride to Khiva: Travels and 
Adventures in Central Asia. By Fas» Busway 
(Captain Royal Horse Guards.) With Maps and an 
Appendix, containing among other information, a 
Series of March-routes, Compiled from a Kussian 
Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

Il. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by 
Groner Orro Treveryax, M.P. 8vo, Cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $250. (Uniform in size and 
style with the Library Edition of Macaulay's Life and 
Letters.) mn 


THE PAPACY AND THE CIVIL POWER, By 

R. W. Tuomrson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
IV. 

JUSTIN MARTYR. The fpstegice of Justin Mar- 
t To which is appended the Epistle to Diognetus. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Bast L. Gu.pee- 
erecve, Ph.D. (Gott) LL.D., Professor of Greek in 
the Johne Hopkins University, Baltimore. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. This is the Fifth Volume in the Series 
of Christian Greek and Latin Classics. 

v. 

CARNOCHAN’'S SURGERY. Contributions to Op 
erative Surgery and Surgical Pathology. By J. M. 
Cannocnan, M.D., Formerly Professor of Surgery 
in the New York Medical College, Surgeon-in-Chief 
to the State Hospital, 1850-71, &c. Parts L. and IL, 
together, 4to, Paper, $1 00 

vi 

LONG’S CENTRAL AFRICA. Central Africa: 
Naked Truths of Naked People. An Account of 
Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the 
Makraka Niam-Niam, Weet of the Bahr-El-Abiad 
(White Nile.) By Col. C. Cuatrirt Lone, of the 
Egyptian Staff. [illustrated from Col. Long's owu 
Sketches. With Map. §8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 

VIL 

PETER THE APOSTLE. By the Rev. Wi1u1am M 
‘Tayior, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City: Author of “ David King of lerael” 
and “ Elijah the Prophet.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

Vill. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN. 
IMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Part 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Atrnen Ros- 
ext Wattace, Author of the “ Malay Archipelago,” 
&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and lilustra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $10 00, 


1X. 
PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING, 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions tn 
Cooking: in the Combination and Serving of Dish 
es; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 


at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner 


By Mrs. Many 
F. Henpersow, 


lilustrated. 12mo0, Cloth, $1 50. 


x 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note 
worthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Crit- 
ical Notices. By James Grant Wuson. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, Svo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Half Calf, $14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00, 


XL 

MACAULAY’'S LIFE AND LETTERS 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait on Steel, 
Complete in 2 vols. Svo, Cloth, uncat edges and 
gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50; Tree 
Calf, $15 00. Popular Edition, two volumes in one, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in 800 — Covers, except where 
* otherwise specified, 


The Life 
By his Nephew, 


The Golden Butterfly 


75 centa, 


} 





Madcap Violet. By William Black. 80 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 

A Princess of Thule. By William Black. New Eidi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Anne Warwick. 


By Georgiana M. Craik. 8 centa. 


Weavers and Weft. By Miss Braddon. %% cents 


Joshua Haggard's Danghter 
lustrated. 


By Mies Braddon, Ii- 


75 cents. 
The San-Maid. Scents. _ 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. cents. 
The Dachess of Rosemary Lane. 


By B. L. Farjeon 
75 cents. 


From Dreams to Waking. By E. Lynn Linton. 2% 
cents. 


The Arundel Motto. By Mary Cecil Hay. 75 cents, 

Harper's Honsebold Edi tion of Thacke ray’s Works, 
Complete in 11 vols., illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
per volume. Vanity Fair and Pendennis are bow 
ready. Other volumes are in preparation. 


ew Hanrenr & Braorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 


ew Hanren’s Catatooun mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, WN. ¥. 


$3 


px Fancy Cards, 16 styles, with name, 10c., post- 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10,000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars free. J.Woxrn & Co.,8t. Louis, Mo. 





cE ) paid. J. B. HUSTE , Nassau, Renna, Co., NY 
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OURS! 


CLOUD BANNERS OF THE ALPS. 

Asona the most exquisite scenes which delight 
the eye of the European traveller are those won- 
derful rose-colored cloud-banners floating from 
the Alpine cliffs. But it is only in the sunlight 
that Nature hangs out these beautiful tokens. 
So it is only in the glow of health —the sun- 
light of our inner being—that nature reveals 
those physical cloud-banners, the “rosy cheek” 
and “cherry lip,” to praise which every poet of 
the earth has invoked the Muse to aidhim. But 
they are as rare as the cynical Hoop conceived 
Christian charity, to he. Woman, eager to retain 
this charm, resorts to French art and rouge. The 
effect is similar to that which would be produced 
by substituting auctioneers’ flags for the delicate, 
glowing cloud-banners of the Alps. 
would aid Nature instead of adopting art, would 
seek health instead of vainly trying to mask dis- 
ease, she would not only win the greatest charm 
of womanhood—health—but she would avert 
much misery both from herself and others. Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription has received the 
highest praise from thousands of pale, delicate, 
suffering women. One bottle often affords more 
relief than months of treatment by caustics and 
other medicines. It-is harmless in any condition 
of the system, and its use often renders the mod- 
est invalid exempt from that most trying of or- 
deals—a personal consultation with a physician. 
It is the duty of every woman to become familiar 
with the causes and symptoms of the many dis- 
eases to which her peculiar organization renders 
her liable, and also to learn the proper means of 
preventing these maladies. The People’s Med- 
ical Adviser contains an extensive treatise upoa 
** Woman and her diseases.” The author also ad- 
vises courses of domestic treatment which will 
often render the services of a physician unneces- 
sary. Every woman should read it. A copy of 
the Adviser can be’ obtained by addressing. the 
Author, Dr. R. V. Prerce, at Buffalo, N.Y. Price 
$1 50 (postage prepaid). | Favorite Prescription 
is sold by druggists. 


HARPER'S 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Illus- 

trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 

_ A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. 8. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists, 


Oliver Twist } “ae 
A Tale of Two Cities ‘4 loth, $1 00; Pape 
The Old Curiosity Shop. ..Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 
David ¢ tl sheoe 

Dombey 


50 cents, 









ttle : 
Barnaby Rudge | 
Our Mutual Friend. 
Christmas Stories 
Great Expectatioirs. | 
The Uncommerciai Trav- 


Cloth, $150; Paper, $1 00. 


eller, Hard Times, and | 
The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.... . 
Pictures from .Italy, | 
Sketches by Boz, anc d 


American Notes......) 


The Set Complete, 16 vols., Cloth, in neat box, $22. 


Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its iMustrations, It just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “ Household Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Chriatian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

$y reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as 
elegance, can not fail to become immediately popular. 
—Conyreqautionalist, 


(" Harrer & Broruces will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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Toilet 0a. 


Unrivaled for the 


deceptive odors to 
cover common 
and deleterious in- 
Fi gredients. After 

= years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 

Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 





6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 | 


cents. Address 


B. T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 


tz” For Sale by all Druggists. 23 


W toiletandthebath. | 
No artificial and | 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN THE MORNING. 





UNION ADAMS 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts, Collars, & Drawers | : 


847 BROADWAY. 


LX Glin, 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
| 91 JOHN ST., N.Y, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


| Harper’ s New aud Enlarged Catalogue 


: WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 














BREWSTER & CoO., 


(OF BROOME 


sT.), 


Broadway, 47th to 48th Sts. 


Having concentrated our entire business as above—the largest and best appointed Carriage 
Manufactory in the country—we offer to our customers and the public the advantages of une- 


qualed facilities in the production of 


CARRIAGES AND ROAD WAGONS 


Of the BEST QUALITY. Special attention is called to the RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLE, which 
we use upon all vehicles built by us, securing a greater degree of SAFETY, COMFORT, and 


ECONOMY than ever before reached in carriage 


building. Correspondence invited. 


BREWSTER & CO. (of Broome Street). 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


al Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


NO’ PER CENT. SAVED BY USING 
e oO HIGGINS’ German Laundry Soap. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Operative Surgery 
Surgical Pathology. 


J. M. CARMOCHAM, M.D., 
FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF SURGERY IN THE NEW YORK MED 
ICAL COLLEGE, SURGEON-IN-CHIEF TO THE STATE 
HOSPITAL, 1850-71, ETC., ETC 


Tuts work will be published in a series of Numbers, 
to be issued quarterly. Each Number, of quarto size, 
will contain from Thirty-two to Forty-eight Pages of 

tter-press, printed on the best paper, with Lllustra- 
tions of the Cases drawn from nature, and will be com- 
plete in the topics it embraces. 

arts I. and II. (double number) now ready, 
PY ice $1 00. 

PARTS I. and II. Introductory Address on the Study 
of Science.—Elephantiasis Arabum of the Lower 
Extremity Successfully Treated by Ligature of the 
Femoral Artery, with other Cases.—E phantiasis 
Arabum of the Head, Face, and Neck Treated Suc- 
cessfully by Ligature of both Common Carotid 
Arteries.—Remarks on the Ligation of the Com- 
mon Trunk of the Femoral Artery, in Relation to 
Secondary Hemorrhage following Amputation of 
the Thigh; and in Hemorrhage ‘from Wounds of 
the Plantar Arteries, and of the Posterior and An- 
terior Tibial Arteries, with Cases. 









Dr. Carnochan’s name is associated honorably with 
those of a generation of surgeons that has well vigh 
passed away, and is as distinctly identified as a leading 
one iu the great feature that is most entitled to intel- 
lectnal pre-eminence in surgery. Itis a distinction of 
American surgery that it is inventive above surgery 
in_ail other countries; that it possesses in a peculiar 
degree the best distinctive feature of surgical] art; and 
the body of evidence presented in the history of cases 
included in the plan of Dr. Carnochan’s yolume will 
establish his right to an honorable distinction for this 
particular in the number of the great surgeons this 
country has prodaced,—N. Y. Herald. 





Ten Numbers are in course of preparation and 
will form one complete volume, the first of a series. 
Terms of Subscription, 75 cents each single Part ; 
Parts 1. and IL., together, $1 00. 
SB Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the U’ nited States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanven's Magazine, Hanpen’s Weexty, and Hanern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wreexsy, ov 
Bazan will be stepplied gratia for every Club af Five 
Sunsouinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
sabscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time ig specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or D aft 
payable to the order of Harren & Broruens is prefer 
able'to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss tuo 
the sender. 





Truus ror Apvertistve in Hanren's WeeKty anv 
Hanrren’s Bazan. 
a & Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's ‘Bazar. —$1 00 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
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A WOMAN’S HAND. 
Onty a little, soft, white thing 
Made for wearing the costly ring; 
Made for flirting the dainty fan 
As only the belle of the season can; 
Made for the stolen pressure or kiss 
(Leng Branch fashion), raising to bliss, 
By merely the touch of fingers white, 
Her escort down on the beach that night; 
Made for a “prize” for the highest bid 
(And under the rose a thorn lies hid)— 
A thing which the honest summer sun 
IIas taught his ardent beams to shun, 
Lest freckle or tan its beauty spoil, 
And make it too near a hand of toil, 
Instead of only a dainty thing 
Meant for ease and the diamond ring. 


Only a sunburned, useful thing 

To which the hearts of the needy cling ; 

To which they turn who have learned the worth 
Of a woman’s hand on this weary earth; 
Made for healing, for smoothing o’er 

The hearts of those who are faint and sore; 
Made for honest work each day, 

For driving the shadows of life away, 

For holding the “cup of water” to all 

Who, faint and thirsty, for succor call ; 
Made for leading the timid on, 

For blessing all it may rest upon ; 

Made to be won by a loyal heart, 

Who in its labor will bear a part; 

Made to be clasped by a leyal hand, 

Which chooseth the best in all the land. 
Worth—oh! double its weight in gold, 

This useful hand that can ne'er grow old, 





LOVE’S MESSENGER. 

Tue beautiful illustration on page 237 takes us 
back a hundred years or more in time, and to the 
garden of an old English country-seat. Each 
reader can fit a story to it as fancy dictates. 
Phere may have been a lover’s quarrel between 
the charming girl, who reaches out for the letter 
hrought by her faithful messenger, and the young 
cavalier who looks over the wall to see how she 
takes his missive. It can hardly be that he is 
too bashful to tell his love in person, for he looks 
like a manly young fellow, who could be “ daring 
in love” as well as “dauntless in war.” A pret- 
ty romance could be made on either surmise, and 
we leave it to the taste of each reader. 





COURSING. 

Ovr double-page engraving will appeal to those | 
of our readers who are fond of hunting. Cours- 
ing is sport comparatively unknown in America, 
but it has long been a recognized amusement 
unong the English, and of late years its popu- 
larity has greatly increased. The dogs employed 
are greyhounds, who follow the game by sight 
instead of by scent, and their breed is now stud- 
ied with nearly the same care and interest be 
stowed upon race-horses. The method pursued 
jn coursing in some measure resembles that em- 
ployed in fox-hunting. Meetings are held in open 
districts well frequented by hares, where the grey- 
hounds, technically called ‘ dogs,” as fox-hounds 
are technically called “ hounds,” are entered by 
their owners for a variety of stakes. These are 
adjudged to the dogs which exhibit the best speed 
and training, and in this respect coursing partakes 
of the nature of a horse-race. The first thing 
lone at a meet is the selection of a judge to de- 
cide upon the merits of the dogs; then a “slip- 
per” is appointed to hold the dogs in leash and 
tart them at the hare; lastly, a flag-steward is 
*hosen, who remains near the judge and an- 
ounces the color of the victorious dog by means 
of a red or white flag, according as the compet- 
‘tors are arranged. After this, the next move is 
to “beat” the field for a hare. When one is 
found, the judge usually allows it eighty or a 
undred yards “law” before he calls to the stip- 
per to let the dogs go. At the word “Go!” the 
latter liberates them by a spring attached to the 
‘ slips,” that is, the long cord held by the slipper 
und communicating with the leathern collars fixed 
ound the necks of the dogs. The judge's duties 
10w begin in earnest. He follows the dogs wher- 
ever they go, calculating carefully the number of 
“points” made by each. A “point” is any mer- 
itorious achievement on the part of a dog, as, for 
instance, when one outstrips the other at any 
time, or turns the hare, that is, causes it to double. 
Finally, he adjudges the victory, not necessarily 
to the dog which has killed the hare, but to the 
one which has made the most points during the | 
course; that is, exhibited the finest qualities of | 
speed, sagacity, endurance, and so on. 

The greyhound is noticeably distinguished from 
all other dogs by the slenderness of its shape, the 
length and sharpness of its muzzle, the strong 
muscular back, the long and slender limbs, with 
their firm muscles, the broad and deep chest, af- 
fording ample room for the play of the lungs, the 
contracted abdomen, and the long thin neck. In 
all these characteristics strength, lightness, and 
absence of bulk are so admirably blended as to 
form the most perfect mechanism for securing 
the maximum of speed and endurance with which 
any four-footed animal is gifted. The face of the 
greyhound exhibits an almost straight line from 
between the ears to the nose. The ears are small 
and sharp, half pendulous in the varieties known | 
in Great Britain, but quite erect in some of the | 
species peculiar to other countries. The tail is 
long and slender, curved upward at the tip, and 
in the common smooth-haired species covered | 
with hair similar to the rest of the body; there | 
are, however, other varieties with a bushy tail. 

The greyhound has been used in the chase from 
the remotest ages of antiquity. The earliest fig 
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ure of these animals known to exist was discov- 
ered upon a painting hidden within an Egyptian 
tomb which is supposed to be four thousand years 
old. It has also been common from the earliest 
historic times in India, Persia, and other countries 
of Asia. From the East there is every probabil- 
ity of its having been brought to the Western 
parts of Europe. In Gaul it was used in the 
chase in the fifth century, and old records show 
that a very high value was set upon it. The 
forest laws of King Canute exacted that no man 
under the station of a gentleman shoul! keep a 
greyhound; and Mr, Bext tells us that Epwarp 
III., who usually kept his court at Greenwich, in 
order to be contiguous to his royal forest in Essex, 
kept the greyhounds, with his other dogs, in what 
has from that circumstance been called the “ Isle 
of Dogs.” In these early times the greyhound 
was employed chiefly in hunting deer. History 
states that on one occasion Queen ELIzaBeTu was 
entertained with the pleasant spectacle of “ six- 
teen bucks, all having fayre lawe, pulled down 
with greyhounds,” which she viewed from a tur- 
ret at Cowdrey Park, in Sussex, the seat of Lord 
Montacuts. The figure of the greyhound often 
appears in old statues, such as the monymental 
figures of knights in armor. At one time the 
killing of one of these animals was a felony pun- 
ished as severely as murder. 

The smooth-haired variety of greyhound which 
is employed in hare-hunting was originally 
brought from France, and improved by further 
importations from Greece, Italy, the north of 
Africa, and India; the species formerly in use 
were rough-haired and a much larger and stron- 
ger breed. In breeding these animals in the dif- 
ferent districts of England care is taken to de- 
velop the characteristics most required by the 
nature of the ground over which they are to run; 
thus, a broken country requires greater strength 
than a flat and comparatively smooth plain, and 
power must be cultivated even at the expense of 
swiftness. The greyhound greatly excels the 
hare in speed; but the chances are in favor of 
the hare on account of the rapidity with which it 
can alter its course, throwing the hound, on ac- 
count of its longer stride, several yards behind 
each time that it doubles. Stories are told of 
greyhounds that have run six miles in eight min- 
utes. The marvelous fleetuess of the animal is 
illustrated by an incident related in Danue.’s 
Rural Sports, According to this author, a brace 
of greyhounds in Lincolnshire chased a hare a 
distance of four miles in twelve minutes, the 
ground lost by doubling not being reckoned, when 
the hare dropped dead. 

In Persia the greyhound is silky-haired, with 
fringed tail and semi-pendulous ears, the color 
varying between slate and ash, with whitish mark- 
ings. Its fleetness and strength may be judged 
from the fact that it is employed in hunting the 
wild ass and the wild boar, also the swift ante- 
lope. The Egyptian and Arabian greyhounds are 
not unlike the Persian breed, although somewhat 
smaller and less powerful in build. The Scotch 
greyhound, bred for deer-hunting, is the most 
powerful of this species of dog in Great Britain ; 
it is stronger in appearance than the usual breed, 
and its hair is also longer and rougher. It also 
combines superior powers of scent with the ordi- 
nary characteristics of the greyhound; but this 
probably arises from the breed having been 
crossed with the stag-hound or other hunters. 
The Irish greyhound, now almost extinct, was 
large and powerful, and during the period when 
wolves were found in Ireland it was employed to 
destroy them. A fine specimen of this variety 
would stand two and a half feet high at the 
shoulder, and measure four feet in length, exclu- 
sive of the tail. 

The greyhound of Italy is a beautiful variety, 
but from its small size, weak paws, and limited 
powers of endurance, it is useless even in cours- 
ing rabbits. When crossed with the terrier, how- 
ever, the result is a variety that makes capital 
rabbit-killers. The pure breed is only used as a 
lady’s pet, and its delicate shape, graceful pro- 
portions, and gentle manners make it a very at- 
tractive addition to a household. These dogs are 
of various colors, 2 golden fawn being the shade 
most highly prized. Their usual height is from 
twelve to fifteen inches, and their average weight 
from eight to twelve pounds. 

Greyhounds do not usually show the strong at- 
tachment to particular persons so common in oth- 
er dogs, and although so long controlled by and 
familiar with men, are inferior to many dogs in 
the degree of their domestication. In Greece and 
Turkey, however, where great pains have been 
taken in their training, they show themselves in- 
telligent and tractable. A whole pack in full 
pursuit of a hare will be brought to a full stop by 
a stick thrown in among them; after which, at a 
signal from the keeper, a single hound will finish 
the pursuit of the game. 





NEW BOOKS. 
A RIDE TO KHIVA.* 


Eak.y in the year 1875 a statement appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette—a journal distinguished 
by its inveterate suspicion of Russian designs in 
the East—to the effect that the authorities at St. 
Petersburg had issued an order forbidding Euro- 
peans to travel in Central Asia. Some time after 
its publication this paragraph fell under the eye 
of Captain F, Burnaby, of the Royal Horse-Guards, 
and though he was at the time at Khartoom, in 
Upper Egypt, ne determined to make the pro- 
hibited journey, Formed in a “ contradictorious” 
spirit—-which imposing epithet Burnaby’s much- 
tried nurse had bestowed upon his disposition in 
childheod—this resolve was strengthened by the 
reflection that a command so extraordinary could 
be accounted for only on the supposition that 
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there were circumstances connected with their 
rule in Asia which the Russians were anxious to 
conceal from the world. 

Khiva, a khanate lying to the south of the Sea 
of Aral, had just then been added, by force of 
arms, to the Czar’s dominions ; and Captain Bur- 
naby imagined that it was not impossible that 
the reports of Khivan cruelty to the subjects of 
the Czar, which had been used by the generals of 
the imperial army as a pretext for the annexa- 
tion of the new territory, might have been ex- 
aggerated, or even manufactured, in favor of a 
preconceived purpose on their part to push the 
Russian boundary still farther forward in the di- 
rection of India. Accordingly, he made up his 
mind to visit Khiva and judge for himself. It 
was a difficult undertaking, but the gallant cap- 
tain accomplished it; and he has published an 
account of his journey in A Ride to Ahiva, one 
of the most interesting books of travel that has 
been written in late years, 

Immediately on his return from Africa, Captain 
Burnaby commenced a course of reading which 
embraced such works as Vambéry’s Zravels and 
MacGahan’s Campaigning on the Oxus, with a view 
to start on his expedition at the earliest opportu- 
nity. Having obtained “ leave of absence,” he set 
out from London on the Ist of December, and 
from this point the reader follows the story of 
his adventures almost with as much interest as 
if he were the hero in a romance. His ride to 
Khiva was literally a “race against time,” for he 
had to be back in London on the 14th of April, 
and even the certainty of his success vouchsafed by 
the title of the work at the outset of one’s peru- 
sal of it does not prevent a sort of pleasant un- 
certainty in the course of reading, and an eager 
anxiety that the plucky adventurer may reach his 
goal in spite of the difficulties and obstructions 
that lie in his way. These latter were by no 
means few, but Captain Burnaby has a rich fund 
of humor, and his descriptions of the annoyances 
he encountered are among the most enjoyable 
passages in his book. 

Arrived in St. Petersburg, our traveller lost no 
time in calling upon General Milutin, from whom, 
with the help of a letter of recommendation which 
Count Schouvaloff had kindly given him, he ex- 
pected to obtain the requisite permission to pros- 
ecute his journey. But the Minister of War was 
not at home. An attempt to see the English em- 
bassador was equally: fruitless ; and he consoled 
himself by an interview with Mr. Schuyler, the 
accomplished secretary of the American legation, 
of whose courtesy and attention he speaks in the 
highest terms. At last he obtained his passport ; 
and after a run of about two days and a half, he 
found himself at Sizeran, the railroad terminus in 
the direction of Orenburg. 

At this place the really difficult part of the un- 
dertaking commenced. The thermometer stood 
at twenty degrees below zero, and above this point 
it rarely rose during the remainder of the jour- 
ney, which had to be traversed in sleighs, with 
such protection against the elements as could be 
afforded by heavy and cumbersome clothing. On 
one occasion the sleigh-driver lost the way in the 
midst of a blinding snow-storm, and the night 
was spent in the open air; on another, Captain 
Burnaby unconsciously exposed his hands to the 
biting wind, and but for the ready and skillful 
attentions of several Cossacks who happened to 
be at the next station, his imprudence would have 
resulted in the loss of his hands. In his efforts 
to push on as fast as possible, however, Captain 
Surnaby had to contend with greater and more 
annoying hinderances than those caused by the 
severity of the climate. The stupidity and lazi- 
ness of sleigh-drivers ; the obstinacy and cunning 
of road inspectors, whose duty it was to provide 
travellers with relays of horses ; the cupidity and 
selfishness of most of those with whom he came 
in contact; and the evident desire of several offi- 
cials, who had received instructions from the cap- 
ital in reference to the intruder, to dissuade him 
from his project—were constant causes of delay. 

At Orenburg, with considerable difficulty, Bur- 
naby obtained a Tartar servant, who, though pos- 
sessed of many of the revolting characteristics of 
his race—of which a love of stuffing himself with 
half-raw horse-flesh or mutton was not the most 
pleasing—proved, on the whole, a faithful and 
useful attendant. At Kasala the captain discard- 
ed his sleigh, and provided himself with a horse 
and several camels. Here, also, he was furnished 
with a guide, who was placed under strict orders 
to conduct his charge to Petro-Alexandrovsk, a 
fort built by the Russians in Khivan territory. 
By this time, however, the Englishman had cause 
to suspect that the Russian authorities had no 
intention of allowing him to finish his journey ; 
and by a promise to purchase a horse from the 
guide’s brother-in-law, he induced that important 
personage to diverge from the direct route to Pe- 
tro-Alexandrovsk, and ultimately prevailed upon 
him to go straight to Khiva without visiting the 
Russian fort at all. It was fortunate that he did 
so, for he afterward discovered that had he once 
reached Petro-Alexandrovsk, he would not have 
been permitted to form the acquaintance of the 
Khan. He was handsomely received by the lat- 
ter on arriving at his capital, and after a stay 
there long enough to afford ample opportunity of 
studying the people and their more prominent 
institutions, he was summoned to Petro-Alexan- 
drovsk to receive a communication that awaited 
him there. This turned out to be a telegram from 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, ordering him to 
return to European Russia. 

The sketches of the Russian people and their 
present condition made by Captain Burnaby from 
personal observation are graphic and interesting, 
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even if they be rather discouraging to those who | 


see in the Czar and his subjects the champions 
of Christianity in Eastern Europe and Central 
Asia. Their ignorance is greater than is even 
commonly supposed. They have not yet out- 





grown the habits and dispositions which centu- 
ries of serfdom and its accompanying evils have 
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produced in the national mind. They are super- 
stitious, their religion consisting mainly in a feel- 
ing of abject devotion to images and pictures, 
They are addicted to drinking, and even in the 
higher ranks of provincial society it appears that 
a taste for vodki is one of the accomplishments. 
But to a civilized person travelling in their midst 
the most objectionable fact of all is that they are 
dirty. Having no love for soap and water them- 
selves, it can not be expected that the accommo- 
dations they furnish a stranger will include facil- 
ities for indulging any preference he may have 
for personal cleanliness, and Captain Burnaby 
had frequent occasion to lament their deficiencies 
in this respect. 

Such being the Muscovite character, it is not 
astonishing to find that during his ride our au- 
thor obtained information which shows clearly 
that Russian conquests in Asia have been achieved, 
not inthe interests of civilization, but in pursu- 
ance of a policy of aggzrandizement which is forced 
upon the Czar by the restless ambition of his sol- 
diers. “The lust for conquest,” says Captain 
Burnaby, “is cloaked in a garb called Christian- 
ity; the sword and the Bible go forth together. 
Thousands of the natives are mown down by that 
evangelical weapon, the breech-loader; and one 
day we read in our morning newspapers that a 
territory larger than France and England togeth- 
er has been added to the Czar’s dominions.” 

The claim of Russia to be the apostle of Chris- 
tianity in Asia recalls the humane and Christian 
sentiments with which she professes to be actu- 
ated as she watches the internal affairs of a cer- 
tain section of Europe which it would undoubted- 
ly be for her interest to possess ; and those who 
would not read A Ride to Khiva merely because 
it is an interesting narrative of travel, written in 
a fresh, natural, vigorous, and highly enjoyable 
style, must peruse it because of the light it casts 
on one of the most prominent questions of the day. 

As a contribution to our generally imperfect 
knowledge of Central Asia, the maps which ae. 
company this work are of great value, being the 
results of the latest Russian surveys of the re- 
gions extending from the Caspian to the Sea of 
Japan. A distinguished member of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society has declared them of 
inestimable value at the present time. The pub- 
lishers have placed them in pockets—a great ad- 
vantage for readers. 





OPERATIVE SURGERY.* 

Tue publication of this work was begun some 
years since, and was only discontinued in conse- 
quence of the destruction by fire of the estab- 
lishment of the printer, involving the loss of the 
plates, drawings, lithographs, etc. In this, the 
second attempt at offering to the medical profes- 
sion his valuable work, it is to be hoped that Pro- 
fessor Carnochan will not be estopped by any 
accident, for it is a work not only valuable in 
itself both to surgeons in active practice and to 
students, but also valuable as an incentive to 
others, eminent surgeons and physicians, who can 
and ought to give to the profession in like man- 
ner the results of life-long study and experience. 

Some of the ideas contained in this work have 
been more or less extensively written upon hith- 
erto by those who have had opportunities to ob- 
serve their practical application, and it is certain 
that no work upon surgery of the present day 
would be complete without a notice of Dr. Car- 
nochan’s original operation for the alleviation 
and cure of elephantiasis. But in the work un- 
der consideration we have the originator of the 
operation giving us not only the history of the 
cases themselves, but also the reasons which led 
him to what so high an authority as Professor 
Erichsen, of the London University, characterizes 
as a “bold step, but which the result shows to 
have been the proper one to take.” 

The present number of the work, opening with 
a dedication to Professor Gross, of Philadelphia, 
and an epistle to the late Valentine Mott, of this 
city, contains a most excellent and learned address 
upon the “ Study of Science,” in which the author 
takes the high ground to be expected of one who 
has always considered his profession more than 
a mere trade. The author then opens the work 
proper with some remarks upon Elephantiasis 
Arabum, and proceeds to give the history of the 
ease upon which was first tried, by the author of 
this work, the operation since successfully per- 
formed by others, and now admitted to be the 
only means known as a cure for this terrible 
malady. He then gives in succession other cases 
of a similar nature. These are illustrated with 
plates taken from nature, 

The work is most aptly named, for surely these 
cases cited are “contributions to operative sur- 
gery and surgical pathology,” and contributions 
of a most valuable character. The work is worthy 
of the author, and the author may well be proud 
of his work. Professor Carnochan is so well 
known as a surgeon that any extended notice of 
him here would be almost superfluous. His rep- 
utation will not be lessened by this work. It is 
not a text-book or a series of treatises upon sur- 
gical diseases and operations drawn and compiled 
from the writings of others, however eminent, but 
it is the product of the author's own mind. Ile 
writes from his own experience, and illustrates 
with successful cases drawn from his own prac- 
tice, and the reader and student feels safe in ac- 
cepting his work, for the theoretical part of it is 
confirmed by the practical. 

The work is issued in numbers, and in its pres- 
ent method of publication can be still further 
enriched by the addition of such material as Pro- 
fessor Carnochan may collect from his large prac- 
tice. On the purely mechanical part of the work 
the publishers have displayed their usual taste. 
The illustrations are true, the type is large and 
clear, and the work is of a convenient size. 


* Contributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical 
Pathology. By J. M. Cannoouan, M.D. Harper & 
Brothers. 
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